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The two-pook series of Maury’s Geographies, consisting of the ‘Elementary’ and “ Revised 
Manual,” have met universal favor, and are now among the most successful and popular text-books 
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A book of unequaled interest and popularity. To be found in Libraries and in best Schools in every 
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A great favorite. Gives words in current use, Pronunciation made easy by phonetic re-spell- 
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This is a little work by Prof, C.S,..VENABLE, of the University of Virginia. It is the most popu 
lar and useful primary mathematical work issued for a long time. Teachefs commend it for being 
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Maury’s Wall Maps. 


Beautiful, useful, and substantial helps that should be in every school. The set consists of eight 
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Furnished at the low price of $10.00 a set. 
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KELLOGG’S RHETORIC, 


A course of Practical Les ons adapted for use i High Schools and Academies, 
and in the lower classes of Colleges. 


By BRAINERD KELLOGG, A. M., 


Professor of English Language and Literature in the Brooklyn Collegiate and Polytechnic Institute, and one 
of the authors Reed and Kellogg’s “‘ Graded Lesson in English” and “‘ Higher Lessonsein English.” 


In preparing this work upon Rhetoric, the author’s aim has been to write a practical text-book, based 
upon the science rather than an exhaustive treatise upon the science itself. 

A handsomely printed volume of 276 pages, 12mo, attractively bound in cloth, A specimen copy sent by 
mail for examination with a view to introduction on receipt of $1.00. 
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the Vital principle; how they may reinvig- 


they may give back to the system those essentials necessary to — nutrition 
which have been lost by overwork, by sickness, by loss of sleep, by anxiety, or 
by inhaling a vitiated atmosphere. Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites are com- 
posed of the nerve-giving principles of the Ox-brain and the embryo of the wheat 
and oat; it is a special Foon to Brain and Nerves. 

Many children are bright scholars, with retentive memories, if their Brain_is 
properly fed with V. P., and are dull and apathetic without it. 


/t is recommended by Emily Faithfull, Bismarck, Gladstone, Dom Pedro, and other Brain 
Workers. “Bvery one speaks well of Vitalized Phosphites.”—Christian at Work. 


For sale by druggists or by mail, $1. F. CROSBY CO., 56 West 25rx Sr., N. Y. 
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To Teachers going to the National Educational Association at TOPEKA, 
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— THAT — 


THE UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY 


Is the Shortest, Quickest, and Pleasantest Popular Trans-contin 
from the Missouri River to the Pacific Coast. rent 
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Never Put Off 


Till to-morrow, to-day’s duty. If you 
have a Cold, Cough, Bronchitis, or any 
form of Throat or Lung disease, do not 
neglect it. Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, if 
promptly taken, will speedily relieve 
and cure all ailments of this character. 


rom ago I took a severe Cold, 
which, being neglected, was followed by 
a terrible Cough. I lost flesh rapidly 
had night sweats, and was soon confin 
to my . A physician was called, but 
the medicine he prescribed afforded 
only temporary relief. A friend advised 
the use of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. I 
began taking this medicine, and before 
finishing the first bottle was able to sit 
up; four bottles effected a perfect cure. 
— Geo. W. Dick, Newton, Mass. 

In several cases of Bronchitis, caused 
by exposure to damp and cold weather, 
I have used Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. It 
is an anodyne expectorant of great 
value and usefulness to patients of all 
Its certainty of action, and its 


Two 


ages. 
qutety as a household remedy, are 
forcible arguments in its favor, No 


other cough preparation does its work so 
uickly and satisfactorily. —C. E. Hoyt, 
M. D., New Orleans, La. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Bounties. ice $1; six bottles, $5. 


SPRING! SPRING! 


IS THE TIME FOR BOTANY. 
Each Pupil should be Supplied with Prof. Pillsbury’s 


PLANT DESCRIPTION BLANKS. Prepared for the 
systematic record of _— analysis. Lie J are in block 
form, that each may be examined separately ; twenty- 
five sheets in a block, neatly perforated. Price 50 
cents Ete 100 sheets. 

SYNOPSIS OF BOTANICAL TERMS. Designed to aid 
in learning the use of terms in descriptive botany. 
The terms are systematically arranged under the name 
of the organ they describe, and wiih reference to their 
relatrons to each other. Four pages, 8vo. Price $1.00 

erhundred. Enclose stamp for 

BOTANICAL CHARTS. Four beautiful, naturally col- 
ored, strongly mounted charts, illustrating the root, 
leaf, flower, and seed of different species. complete 
and excellent outfit. Price on Spring Rolls, $20.00 per 


set. 
Send for our complete circular of Maps, Science 
tose Booke 
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No Cause or Manner of Death Ex- 
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INDEFEASIBLE, NON-FORFEITABLE, 
World-Wide Travel. 


Cash Surrender Values, Paid-up 
Policy, or Special Term Insurance, 
plainly stated in every Policy issued. 


NO OTHER POLICY IN THE MARKET GIVES 
ALL THESE OPTIONS. 


Ask Agents to Show a Copy, and See 
for Yourself. 
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Terms for our Educational Publications: 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly) : $1.00 in advance. 


CLUB RATES, For Ong YEAR, TO ONE ADDRESS: 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 4.75 
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JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE’S POEM, 
At the Boston Latin School Alumni Dinner. 


Dear friend#, to-night, as I behold your faces, 

My thoughts go back to other times and places. 

I see the plain, old school-house, long since gone, 
On School street, built of white (or whitish) stone ; 
I see myself, a boy, entering the door,— 

I who had never been to school before ; 

A boy, but ten years old, to whom the place 

Was strange and somewhat fearful; in whose face 
The other scrutinizing boys could see 

Awkward distrust and pale anxiety. 


They took us to the upper room, and then 

We saw the master, whom they called ‘‘ Black Ben.”’ 
His brows were dark, his eyes bespoke command, 
His voice was low, but all could understand, 

In every accent, every word he said, 

Though gentle, that he meant to be obeyed. 

When on the noisy Buzz which filled the air, 

A silence fell, it showed his presence there. 

He never scolded, never threatened ; when 

He punished, it was like a gentleman. 


’Tis a grand school, famous in Boston’s story, 
Where all my ancestors have been before me. 
As we look slowly o’er the aucient roll, 

What fine forefathers’ names adorn the scroll,— 
Hancock and Palfrey, Brattle, Apthorp, Noyes, 
Bulfinch and Waldo, Vassall, Prince, ‘Dablois, 
Winslow and Quincy, Sewall, Otis, Cooper, 
Dana and Minot, Scollay, Whitwell, Hooper,— 
Names patriotic, other names sonorous, 
Tilestone’s prenomen reads Onesiphorus. 


In one great class, of 1766, 

Three titled names, with other worthies mix ; 
My grandfather’s dear name is also there, 
The name I have the privilege to bear. 


To my own times I turn, and there I find 

Great masters in the realm of deed and mind, 
Who lived to right our wrongs and to secure us,— 
Integer vite, scelarisque purus,’’— 

Sumner and Winthrop on that page I see, 

And he who sang ‘‘ My Country, ’Tis of Thee.’’ 
Some little boys who found it hard to stammer, 
The earliest rudiments of Latin grammar, 

And scarcely dreamt of future praise or fame, 
Have grown to orators of mighty name. 


So we will thank thee, dear old school, kind mother,— 
Ancient of days, for in this land no other 

Can keep alive, as thou dost, the tradition 

Of the great classics and their stately mission. 


Let boys repeat in coming years the story 

Of the grand Roman race and all its glory. 

Let Horace teach the mean ’twixt weal and splendor, 
The simple vernal home norinvidenda,”’ 

And Ovid tell how out of chaos born 

Came earth, with softest change from night to morn. 
And to our boys reveal the scene of wonder, 

Cum erat instabilis terra, instabilis unda.”’ 

Let the sweet melodies of Virgil bring 

Before their eyes the young Italian spring, 

Give place to science,—yet, pray, leave us long, 
Those grand old masters of the ancient song. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


A Love for truth and purity should be woven into the 
warp and woof of the child’s character.—Geo. H. Tilton, 
Rehoboth, Mass. 


Tuere is no doubt but that the introduction of free 
text-books has increased the attendance in the high school 
sixteen per cent.—J. H. Davis, Somerville, Mass. 


IN a general way school supervision consists in a con- 
trolling authority able to discern and to secure the devel- 
opment of the highest type of manliness and womanliness 
attainable under existing conditions, in all the children of 
the town.—A. P. Marble, Worcester. 


A uiaH grade of scholarship implies capacity,— 


“brains,” love of knowledge, thoroughness, fidelity, and 
perseverence as a student; and every scholarly man and 
woman has paid this price—W. Harper, Southbridge, 
Mass. 


AmERiIcaA is the only country which spends more money 
upon education than on war or the preparation for war. 
Great Britain does not spend one-third as much ; France 
not one-ninth ; or Russia one-twenty-ninth on education 
as on the army.—Triumphant Democracy, by Andrew 
Carnegie. 

Tx amount of money expended in the conduct of the 
American public schools, for the year 1884, was some- 
thing over $100,000,000. It is the history of the settle- 
ment of the territories that millions are expended for pub- 
lic schools before application is made for the privilege of 
erecting a state-house.— The Current. 


Wuen a large majority of the teachers have received 
no education beyond what their own towns furnish, have 
had no opportunities to see better schools, have received 
no help from local supervision beyond occasional criticism 
or suggestion, have attended, at most, one educational 
meeting in two or three years, and have read but little 
educational literature, the situation seems to me to be a 
grave one.—George H. Martin, Bridgewater, Mass. 


GREAT memories, such as are reported as belonging to 
a Macaulay or a Scaliger or a John Milton, are very rare 
in our world ; so rare as to warrant the belief that such 
all-holding minds are not a part of the ideal human nat- 
ure. They are exceptions, and should not be mourned 
for when absent. That all should remember very much 
and remember many things very long is evident, but it 
is also evident that the human mind was made for an 
unloading as well as for a loading process. — David 
Swing. 

GREAT improvements have taken place during the past 
few years in methods of teaching industrial drawing. In- 
terest in objective methods of teaching has had its effect 
on drawing as well as on other studies. It was seen that 
the printed examples were the result of other people’s ob- 
servation ; that pupils were copying them blindly, often 
with but little knowledge of underlying principles. The 
whole subject is now regarded as based on the study of 
Form.—Charles M. Carter, Boston. 


Tue fact is, that to be a really successful teacher de- 
mands all the highest qualities of man and woman, and 
that no one can climb to the loftiest levels of our profes- 
sion without them: Quick insight, analytical faculty, 
power of broad generalization, ability for patient work to 
smallest details, warm sympathy, cool judgment, the cour- 
age and pluck of a commander leading his brigade up a 
ateep slope in face of the enemy’s battery, and the per- 
sistence necessary to march an army from Atlanta to the 
sea.—Anna C. Brackett. 


ESOTERIC PERIPATETICISM.—(I.) 


BY BRADFORD TORREY. 


Taking a walk is something different from traveling 
afoot. The latter I may do when on my way to the cars 
or the shop; but my neighbor, seeing me at such times, 
never says to himself, “ Mr. is taking a walk.” 
He knows I cannot be doing that, as long as I am walking 
for the sake of getting somewhere. Even the common 
people understand that utilitarianism has nothing to do 
with the true peripatetic philosophy. 

The fraternity of saunterers, of which I profess myself 
a member, does not greatly concern itself with the mere 
physical act of walking. Everybody now learns, as a 
thing of course, to go erect on his hind limbs, however 
difficult and unnatural the operation would have looked to 
our remote ancestors, as they went crawling on all-fours ; 
but the higher uses of this easily acquired proficiency,— 


uses which presuppose not merely a degree of muscular 


vigor, but a state of mind,—these, if I am to judge from 
what I see, are as yet far from being universally appre- 
ciated ; and it is the knowledge of these, hidden as it is 
from the conceited and the prudent, which I have ventured 
to designate as Esoteric Peripateticism. Comparatively 
few of the people that I meet are in the habit of strolling 
for pleasure. The majority are still in the materialistic 
stage of development, if I may be allowed to say so. 
They are pedestrians, simply. Walking, in their view, is 
but a cheap and more or less convenient method of loco- 
motion, answering indifferently well as a substitute for 
something better. They are always looking ahead ; their 
concern is not in the going, but in the arriving,—like the 
average reader of novels, who cannot enjoy the story for 
his feverish anxiety to know how it is coming out. 

Let no man dream of being a saunterer,—a stroller in 
the Holy Land,—till he has learned how not to be ina 
hurry. Life is short, it is true, and every fraction of it 
precious; and industry is a virtue, if it be well directed 
and kept within bounds; but moralize as you will, a day 
is worth nothing of itself. It is like money,—good only 
for what it will buy. Of hours, no less than of dollars, to 
withhold more than is meet tendeth to poverty. One must 
not set an exorbitant price even upon time. Do we not 
all know men so penurious of minutes that they seldom 
spend one to good purpose,—confirming the paradox of 
Jesus, “ He that loveth his life shall lose it”? And be- 
tween a certain two sisters, was not the verdict given in 
favor of the one who, if we take the other's word for it, 
was something of anidler? Some objects may be secured 
by a direct chase,—the faster the better ; but others must 
be wooed after a different fashion. In the pursuit of 
trout, for example, speed and bluster will be found to count 
for less than sundry of the more passive virtues. If you 
cannot give the timid creatures time to come to your hook, 
you may as well wind up your line. And there are many 
of the very best things of this life.—things unseen and 
eternal,—which we shall never have unless they come to 
us, and which will never come to us unless we put our- 
selves in their way and wait for them; abstaining, mean- 
while, from all other occupation. This is the mystic’s 
secret, the burden of all pietistic doctrine: If the vision 
tarry, wait for it. . 

Walking, as adepts use the word, is not so much a 
physical as a spiritual exercise. And if any be disposed 
to look askance at this form of expression, as if there were 
possibly a suggestion of profanity about it, they will please 
bethink themselves of an ancient sacred book, wherein is 
narrated the history of a man who went out into the fields 
at eventide to meditate. He would have understood our 
speech, nor ever have dreamed of its needing justification. 
And your true saunterers of the present day, no matter 
what their creed, are of Isaac’s kin,—devout and imagi- 
native souls, who may now and then be forced to cry with 
the Psalmist, “ O that I had wings!” but who, in all or- 
dinary circumstances, are able to walk away and be at 
rest. Like the patriarch, they have accustomed their feet 
to serve them as ministers of grace. 

It must be a bad day indeed when, on retreating to the 
woods or the fields, we find it impossible to leave the 
wearisome world,—yes, and our tiresome selves also,— 
behind us. As a rule, this result is not the better attained 
by quickening the gait. We may allow for exceptions, of 
course, cases in which a counter excitement may rossibly be 
of use ; but most often it is better to seek quietness of heart 
at a quiet place; to steal away from our persecutors, 
rather than to invite pursuit by too evident a purpose of 
escape. The lazy motion is of itself a kind of spiritual 
sedative. As we proceed, gazing idly at the sky, or with 
our attet tion caught by some wayside flower or passing 
bird, the mind grows placid, and, like smooth water, re- 
ceives into itself the image of heaven. What a benedic- 
tion of repose falls upon us sometimes from an old tree, as 
we pass under it! So self-poised it seems; so alive, and 
yet so still! It was planted here before we were born. 


It will be green and flourishing after we are dead. In it 
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we may behold a perfect illustration of the dignity and 
peace of a life undeviatingly obedient to law,—the law of 
itsown being Never in haste, never at a loss, but in every 
fibre doing, day after day, its appropriate work. Sunshine 
and rain, heat and cold, calm and storm,—all minister to 
its necessities. It has only to stand in its place and grow ; 
happy in spring-time, with its buds and leaves; happy in 
autumn, with its fruit; happy, too, in winter,—repining 
not when forced to wait through months of bareness and 
dearth for the touch of returning warmth. Enviable tree ! 
As we contemplate it, we feel ourselves rebuked, and, at 
the same time, comforted. We, also, will be still, and let 
the life that is in us work itself out to the appointed end. 


SPRING ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 


BY A. D. MAYO. 


Let no man say that rest is impossible in this distracting 
American life. Especially has providence ministered to 
the weariness and worriment of the most distracted por- 
tions of the country by storing away, in the mighty north- 
western lakes, an.empire of silence and infinite solace to 
the tired bodies and perturbed spirits of the dwellers in 
the adjacent States. 

As we write, there comes back to us a blessed memory 
of thirty years ago, when we sailed from Detroit up to the 
superb plateau of Lake Superior,—a peaceful paradise of 
water, atmosphere, and sky,—and found rest unto our 
souls. If the ex-Rev. Adirondack Murray really succeeds 
in constructing the pleasure-boat of the future for Lake 
Champlain, and will then repeat the experiment on the 
larger field of the northern lakes, millions of people, yet 
unborn, will condone his past and remember him as one 
of the benefactors of the Republic. 

Bat while the cold blasts of the late northern spring still 
make these great inland oceans inaccessible, the good 
- Lord has provided a substitute, even more attractive in a 
certain way. When the late April sun, even up in St. 
Paul, begins to strike languor into the veins and relaxation 
into the nerves strung by the long winter, there opens be- 
fore the tired and restless worker a downward vision of a 
two-thousand-mile voyage, from the Falls of St. Anthony 
to the Gulf,—all the time sailing away from cloud-land, 
through spring time, toward glorious summer. How few, 
even of our western people, realize the inestimable com- 
fort and refreshment offered by these vast reaches of 
river-journeying, spread like an open hand through the 
whole valley of the Mississippi! Every year the express 
train takes on a new speed; and life, evenin the Pullman 
car, puts the projectile capacity of human nature to a 
more fearful test. Meanwhile, the good old days of leis- 
urely steamboat traveling, with the regulation excitements 
of gambling in the cabin, an occasional exchange of pistol 
compliments, exploding and burning steamers, are passing 
away. 

Excepting on festive weeks, like Mardi gras, and on 
short, local routes, the great stream of travel by steam- 
boat no longer ebbs and flows on the Father of Waters. 
Half a century hence, with a crowded population, new 
wealth and culture, the taste for water-journeying will re- 
vive. A new class of passenger steamers, safer and more 
attractive than the old, will then invite multitudes to this 
most delightful method of traveling. Indeed, journeying 
by steamboat is the only method of relief from the awful 
monotony of the “flat country” between the Alleghanies 
and the Rocky Mountains. Seen from the pleasant deck 
of a passenger boat, even the plantations of Louisiana and 
the interminable cane-breaks and swimming forests of 
Mississippi and Arkansas put on a singular charm. 

If there is any spectacle in nature more unique, sooth- 
ing, and satisfying to a jaded spirit than the gradual 
brightening of the shores, on a spring sail from St. Louis 
to New Orleans, with the accompaniment of atmosphere, 
sky-tinting, sunshine, and storm, we know not where to 
look for it. 

On Tuesday night, April 27, we stepped out of the 
darkness, on the levee at Memphis, into the blinding glare 
of the big electric headlight just turned on, like a judg- 
ment-day glory, fromthe good steamer “ Annie P. Silver.” 

“ Annie,” it must be confessed, is a somewhat ancient and 
old-fashioned maiden, by no means up to the flash stand- 
ard of the day. But she is mighty comfortable, with sev- 


eral miles of possible walking-ground on her upper deck, 


tis 


and, probably, as safe as any of these fiery water witches 
on the western rivers,—the most sedate of them always 
brooding over the possibility of winding up affairs by a 
new object lesson of Elisha going heavenward in a fiery 
chariot. We wanted rest after a three months’ preaching 
of the gospel according to the New Education down in 
Louisiana, and for three quiet nights and two long, blessed 
days we had it, till Friday noon dropped us in the raging 
streets of St. Louis. 

But what a change from the noise, rush, and ten thou- 
sand bewilderments that busy life, even in the quiet Gulf 
region, inevitably is! Here, for all practical purposes, 
you are out to sea. The broad river, now at high-water 
mark, is everywhere flooding the lowlands, and you float 
northward through a realm of silence only broken by the 
monotonous throb of the vessel and the occasional racket 
of a landing. But all these sounds come up to the trav- 
eler pacing the long hurricane deck, so infolded in quiet 
that they lose their identity and are scarcely more than 
the labored breathing of the splendid creature that breasts 
the tremendous downward current, hour by hour pushing 
northward. The perpetual windings of the great river 
make your voyage an excursion through a succession of 
charming lakes,—a never-ending procession, each with its 
own peculiar loveliness. The torrent of leaden-colored 
water, lighted up by the spring sunshine, from your lofty 
observatory, becomes a silent world of shining silver, 
sliding southward through emerald walls. The tinting 
of the shores from the exquisite green of the water-reeds 
along the bank, through every delicate transition, to the 
dark solemnity of the far-off forests, is itself a perpetual 
delight to the eye. 

Beyond Cairo the country opens, and we sail up to St. 
Louis between shores, often of rare loveliness,—bluff and 
intervale, farm, forest, and town, mingled in a spectacle 
of perpetual variety. Here, first, we are greeted with the 
rough salute of a raw wind from the northern valley, and 
we step out upon the levee at St. Louis into a veritable 
Boston April of keen blast, smiles and tears of blended 
sunshine and chilling rain. But the voyage has done its 
work. The rasped and harassed soul has passed through 
another baptism of peacefulness. And now, on the thresh- 


old of a two months’ tramp through Missouri, preaching 
the gospel as we go, this little episode rounds itself off as 
one more island of the blest encountered on the long voy- 
age through the stormy sea of an eventful life. 


A QUERY. 


BY PROF. B. F. TWEED. 


Since Dr. Woodward’s visit to Boston, his remark 
(whatever it may mean) that “when we send a boy to 
school we send the whole boy,” has frequently been quoted, 
both orally and in the daily papers. No doubt this is 
literally true. Is it not also true, that when we send our 
boy to church or to the Sunday-school we send the whole 
boy? If not, why not? Do you say the church and 
Sunday-school have a specialty, — moral and religious 
training? Undoubtedly; but has the public school no 
specialty ? Is the “whole boy” sent to the public school 
to get the whole of his education? This will hardly be 
maintained by any one. What, then, is the specialty of 
the public school? It is clearly defined by statute, and 
includes “ orthography, reading, writing, English grammar, 
geography, arithmetic, drawing, the history of the United 
States, and good behavior.” These branches are required 
in every town in the State, and plainly show that the 
specialty of the schools is intellectual training. “Good 
behavior”’ is, indeed, very properly included, and, from 
a pretty extensive acquaintance with the schools of Mas- 
sachusetts, I do not hesitate to say that, in most of our 
schools, it receives its full share of attention. And, in 
saying this, I do not interpret the term in the narrow 
sense of external deportment. It includes almost every 
virtue, as industry, truthfulness, respect for the rights of 
others, cleanliness, good manners, ete.; and the manage- 
ment and discipline of a school afford abundant oppor- 
tunities for practically illustrating and teaching these 
virtues. 

To return to the remark of Dr. Woodward: I ask 
again, “ What does it mean?” Does it mean that what- 
ever defect may exist in the education of a child,—whether 


to a defective organization or defective instruction in our 
public schools? Did the founders, and do the advocates, 
of public schools claim that they will absolve, or ought to 
absolve, the parent from all responsibility, except that of 
furnishing the raw material, and render the Sunday-school 
and the church superfluous? No one, of course, will give 
an affirmative answer to this, and yet a large part of the 
criticisms on our schools rests on premises that imply such 
claims, and nothing short of this gives any remarkable 
significance to Dr. Woodward’s remark. 


POINTLESS OBJECT LESSONS. 


BY ELVIRA CARVER, 
State Normal School, Westfield, Mass. 

To a teacher who can look back over an experience of 
a quarter of a century, the changes that have taken place 
in methods of instruction, and more especially the change 
of opinion with reference to the value of the natural meth- 
ods, as they are called, are most interesting and most en- 
couraging. Much has been done, and in the right direc- 
tion, but much still remains to be done. 

Twenty years ago the instructor who advocated the 
utility of object-lessons in the school-room was treated with 
contempt, not only by those who knew nothing about the 
principles of education, but also by those who were sup- 
posed to know most concerning such principles ; to-day 
there is, if we may be allowed the expression, an object- 
lesson craze. Every young teacher gives object lessons, 
and, unfortunately, upon everything, from the legs of a 
chair to the supports of the universe. You ask such a one 
why she takes time to study with the children a chair, a 
pair of scissors, or a piece of putty, and she will tell you 
that she is giving a language lesson. But a lesson upon 
a plant or an animal is a language lesson, and has the 
added value of being elementary to botany, zodlogy, or 
geography. Of course many teachers are clear-sighted 
enough to see that some objects are of more value as a 
means of giving experimental knowledge to children than 
are others, and, if allowed to choose, will give a lesson 
upon the legs of a cow rather than upon the legs of a 
chair ; but some of these teachers do not seem to know 
what to aim for in making out a plan for their lesson, and 
are apparently governed by what the children can easily 
be led to observe, rather than by what will give them use- 
ful knowledge. 

Lessons given for the purpose of leading a class to dis- 
cover that a cow has one head, four legs, and one tail, 
would seem to be of little value, for two reasons: First, 
because this description will apply equally well to a dog, 
a cat, a horse, or any one of numberless other animals ; 
and, second, because the knowledge derived from this sort 
of instruction has not even the merit of being new to the 
children. 

As soon as a child begins to talk, this sort of informa- 
tion is given him in the charming little conversations car- 
ried on with him by his mother or by his nurse. If he 
is not taught that a cow has two eyes, he is taught that 
baby has; so, when time is taken in school to direct his 
powers of observation to these points in some animal, he 
is neither given new knowledge nor led into new fields of 
discovery. . 

Now, a cow may very properly be chosen as a subject 
for a lesson. Such a lesson may be made elementary to 
either zodlogy or geography ; that is, the children may be 
led to notice those peculiarities of the animal which are 
sometimes made the basis of classification, or they may be 
led to discover those parts of the cow which are of special 
use to man for food, shelter, and clothing, and so gain 
knowledge elementary to two of the most important in- 
dustries of our country ; namely, stock-raising and grazing. 

To a young teacher who is attempting to make out for 
herself a course of lessons upon objects, two or three sug- 
gestions may prove helpful. 

Do not give an object lesson upon something simply 
because that thing is an object ; do not give object lessons 
without objects, especially to young children ; do not teach 
untruths. A child should not be allowed to say, “An 
apple is anything that is round and red”; “a brick is a 
cube because it has six sides.” Neither should he be 
allowed to say that vapor is water made light; he might 
with equal propriety say that ice is water made light. 


intellectual, moral, religious, or industrial,—is due solely 


— America is not built upon caryatides.—Hmerson, 
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POET, ESSAYIST, PHILOSOPHER, 


A BIRTHDAY MEMORIAL EXERCISE. 


BY OLIVE E. DANA. 


1. It is one of the most illustrious of American authors that we 
commemorate to-day. His writings and his influence have reached 
many countries and many minds, and his life was pure and noble. 
He was born in Boston, May 25, 1803, and died in Concord, Mass., 
April 26, 1882. His works and his memory are among New Eng- 
land’s treasures. 

2, He was graduated from Harvard in 1821, and for five years 
he was a teacher. Afterward he was, for three years, pastor of a 
Unitarian Charch in Boston. He traveled in Europe one year, 
and then, in 1833, began to lecture. In 1835 he went to Concord 
to live, and thereafter his home was there. He published his first 
book, called Nature, in 1836, and for more than forty years he was 
writing essays and poems, and studies in history and biography. 
He lectured, also, and journeyed in foreign lands. 

3. He despised traveling as he says, only, when one travels 
unprepared, and with ‘no definite and noble purpose, when “‘ a man 
goes abroad for the purpose of finding something greater than he 
knows.”’ ‘* He who travels to be amused, to get somewhat which 
he does not carry, travels away from himself and grows old, even 
in youth, among old things.”” ‘‘ Should we travel the world over, 
to find the beautiful, we must carry it with us or find it not.’’ 

4. No eye was quicker than his to see the beautiful in the near- 
est, homeliest things. He says: ‘‘ My books should smell of pines, 
and resound with the hum of insects. The swallow over my win- 
dow should interweave that thread or straw he carries in his bill 
into my web also,’”’ 


5. Recitation: Midsummer.— 


** Through all the long midsummer day 
The meadow-sides are sweet with hay. 
I seek the coolest sheltered seat, . 
Just where the field and forest meet, — 
Where grow the pine-trees tall and bland, 
The ancient oaks, austere and grand, 
‘The fringy roots and pebbles fret 
The ripples of the rivulet. 


‘* T watch the mowers as they go 
Through the grass, a white-sleeved row, 
With even stroke their seythes they swing, 
In tune their merry whetstones ring ; 
The cattle graze, while, warm and still, 
Slopes the broad pastare, basks the mill, 
And bright, where summer breezes break, 
The green wheat crinkles like a lake. 


‘** The butterfly and bumble-bee 
Come to the pleasant woods with me ; 
Quickly before me runs the quail, 
The chickens skulk behind the rail. 
High up the lone wood-pigeon sits, 
And the woodpecker pecks and fits, 
The squirrel leaps among the boughs, 
And chatters in his leafy house : 
The oriole flashes by; and look,— 
Into the mirror of the brook, 
Where the vain blue-bird trims his coat, 
Two tiny feathers fall and float. 


** As silently, as tenderly, 
The dawn of peace descends on me. 
O, this is peace! I have no need 
Of friend to talk, or book to read ; 
The holy silence is His voice, 
I lie, and listen, and rejoice.’’ 


6. He was one of the first to join the then despised anti-slavery 
leaders, and to urge the cause of freedom. No man was more fear- 
less in supporting an unpopular cause, or more courageous for the 
right. Listen to some stirring stanzas from his ‘‘ Boston Hymn,’’ 
read in Music Hall, Jan. 1, 1863: 


BOSTON HYMN, 


7. “ The word of the Lord by night 
To the watching pilgrim came, 
As they sat by the seaside 
And filled their hearts with flame. 


** God said, I am tired of kings, 
I suffer them no more; 
Up to my ear the morning brings 
The outrage of the poor. 


‘* My angel,—his name is Freedom,— 
Choose him to be your king ; 
He shall cut pathways, east and west, 
And fend you with his wing. 


** Lo! I uncover the land 
_. Which I hid of old times in the West, 
As thie sculptor uncovers the statue ** 
Where he has wrought his best. 


‘* T will divide my goods; 
Call in the wretch and slave ; 
None shall rule but the humble, 
And none but Toil shall have. 


‘* T will have never a noble, 
No lineage counted great ; 
Fishers and choppers and ploughmen 
Shall constitute a State. 


** And here in a fine state-house 
They shall choose men to rule, 
In every needful faculty,— 
In church and state and school. 


* * * * * od * 


* But, laying hands on another 

To win his labor and sweat, 

He goes in pawn to his victim 
For eternal years in debt. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


WALDO EMERSON, Tey wade 


only are ye unbound ; 
Lift up a people from the dust, 
Trump of their rescue, sound! 


‘* Pay ransom to the owner, 
And fill the bag to the brim. 
Who is the owner ? The slave is owner 
And ever was; pay him. 


**O North! give him beauty for rags, 
And honor, O South! for his shame ; 
Nevada! coin thy golden crags 
With Freedom’s:image and name. 


** My will fulfilled shall be, 
For, in daylight or in dark, 
My thunderbolt has eyes to see 
His way home to the mark.”’ 

8. Some of his pablished works are: Several volumes of essays, 
poems, Representative Men, English Traits, Society and Solitude, 
and Fortunes of the Republic. 

9. Among his friends were Thomas Carlyle; our beloved poets, 
Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, and Holmes ; the poet naturalist, 
Henry D. Thoreau: aud the philosopher and author, Mr. A. 
Bronson Alcott. ‘Thoreau and Mr. Alcott and Ellery Channing 
and Nathaniel Hawthorne were his neighbors at Concord; and be- 


cause of the residence there of Emerson and those other famous 
men, the fair, historic town of Concord has a world-wide fame. 


10. His writings have helped and inspired very many youth in this 
and other lands. They are full of wise counsels, and helpful, en- 
couraging, cheering thoughts. We are willing to pass over many 
sentences that we do not understand, for the sake of the greater 
number that are helpful and precious. Let us hear some of his 
brave, wise words: 


QUOTATIONS FROM EMERSON’S PROSE, 


11. ‘** No man has a prosperity so high or firm but two or three 
words can dishearten it. There is no calamity which right words 
will not begin to redress.’’ 

12. ‘* When you have chosen your part, abide by it.”” ‘“‘ He is 
truly great who is what he is from Nature, and who never reminds 
us of others.”’ 

13. ‘‘ The unremitting retention of simple and high sentiments 
in obscure duties is hardening the character to that temper which 
will work with honor, if need be, in the tumult or on the scaffold.”’ 

14, ‘“‘Things are arranged for truth and benefit ; there is no 
den in the wide world to hide a rogue.’”’ ‘‘ You cannot do wrong 
without suffering wrong.’’ ‘‘ Every secret is told, every crime is 
punished, every virtue rewarded, every wrong redressed, in silence 
and certainty.”’ 

15. ‘Insist on yourself; never imitate. Your own gift you can 
present every moment with the cumulative force of a whole life’s 
cultivation ; but of the adopted talent of another you have only ar 
extemporaneous, half-possession. That which each can do best 
none but his Maker can teach him. . . . Do that which is assigned | 
you, and you cannot hope too much or dare too much.”’ ‘‘ Nothing 
can bring you peace but yourself. Nothing can bring you peace 
but the triumph of principles.’’ 

16. It is said that he was accustomed to write down in his jour- 
nal the thoughts that came to him from day to day as he walked 
in the woods and fields. ‘‘ Fortunate am I,’’ he said, “‘ if in one 
morning or day I get a real, living thought of my own.’’ A fter- 
ward, selecting from these the most pertinent thoughts, he arranged 
them into his essays. Those “ real, living thoughts of his own’”’ 
are the sayings that have so much meaning and helpfulness for us 
to-day. 

17. He is the author of many bits of verse that will be remem- 
bered, doubtless, as long as his longer poems. Many of these quat- 
rains and couplets have become famous for the truth they utter so 
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18. Borrowing Trouble.— 
** Some of your hurts you have cured, 
And the sharpest you still have survived, 
But what torments of grief you endured 
From evils that never arrived.’’ 


19, Heroism.— 
“* So nigh is grandeur to our dust 
So near is God to man, ‘ 
When Duty whispers low, Thou must, 
The youth replies, J can. 
Nature.— 
** Nature beats in perfect tune, 
And rounds with rhymes her every rune, 
. Whether she work on land or sea, 
Or hide underground her alchemy. 
Thou canst not wave thy staff in air, 
Or dip thy paddle in the lake, 
But it curves the line of beauty there, 
And the ripples in rhymes the oar forsake.’’ 
21. True Service.— 


** Not to scatter bread and gold, 
Goods and raiment bought and sold, 
But to hold fast his simple sense, 
And speak the speech of innocence ; 
For he that feeds men serveth few,— 
He feeds all who dares be true.’’ 


EMERSON’S HOME-LIFE. 


22. One of the rules which he thought should govern home-life, 
and all the arrangements of the home, was, that every detail and 
cireumstance should promote “ plain living and high thinking”’ ; 
and his own home illustrated and embodied this principal of his. 

23. His house was large, and suggestive of comfort and hospi- 
tality. His library was ‘‘ plainly furnished, but clearly illuminated 
with sunshine, and lined with shelves filled with books,—not fo 
show, but for use. One would say, at once, that here lived a man 
who liked plain persons, plain ways, plain clothes; preferred 
earnest people ; shunned egotism and publicity ; liked solitude and 
knew its uses.’’ Some one said that ‘‘ at Emerson’s house it seemed 
always good-morning.”’ 

24. Miss Louise M. Alcott, the author of Little Women, whose 
father was one of Mr. Emerson’s nearest and warmest friends, has 
told how, when a girl, she used to go to Mr. Emerson’s house and 
play with his children,—he himself joining often in their play,— 
and borrow books from his library; and how kind and helpful he 
always was to her. 

25. She has written, too, about his pleasant relations with his 
neighbors, all of whom loved and honored him ; and about his habit- 
ual kindness to those he was associated with. She says, as do 
others, that he was always true, courteous, gentle, and serene, like 
one who ‘‘ walked with his head among the stars, but with a bless- 
ing in his heart for every little child.’’ He was not too much oc- 
eupied with his own work and thoughts to remember other people’s 
ceeds, and do them little kindnesses or render to them little 
courtesies. 

26. When Mr. Emerson died, in April, 1882, ‘‘ the feeling of 
sorrow at his death was not merely local and transient, but univer- 
sal and abiding.’’ ‘‘ People came in throngs ’’ to witness the exer- 
cises attending his burial at Concord, and to bear testimony to their 
appreciation of his work and character. 

27. It has been said: ‘‘ Milton himself has not added so many 
thoughts to the treasury of the race. . . . Thousands bless his 
manly thoughts.”’ 

28. He has written many things which will last as long as the 
language endures; but perhaps no words of his are destined to be 
remembered longer, nor are any lines more beautiful, than those he 
long ago wrote to ‘‘ The Rhodora.”’ 

29. Recitation: The Rhodora,— 

‘* In May, when sea- winds pierced our solitudes, 

I found the fresh rhodora in the woods, 

Spreading its leafless blooms in a damp nook, 

To please the desert and the sluggish brook ; 

The purple petals, fallen in the pool, 

Made the black waters with their beauty gay,— 
Here might the red-bird come his plumes to cool, 
And court the flowers that cheapens his array. 
Rhodora ! if the sages ask thee why 

This charm is wasted on the marsh and sky,— 
Dear, tell them, that if eyes were made for seeing, 
Then beauty is its own excuse for being. 

Why wert thou there, O rival of the rose ! 

I never thought to ask; I never knew; 

But in my simple ignorance, suppose 

The self-same power that brought me there brought you.”’ 


THE VILLAGE TEACHER. 
This bonny little teacher 
Is the dearest little creature 
In the town; 
Her cheeks are blooming roses, 
Her sweet mouth never closes 
In a frown. 


Her manner’s coy and simple, 

And when she laughs, a dimple 
In each cheek 

Makes her so very charming 

E’en prudence then need arming, 
So to speak. 

She wears a cream-lace bonnet 

With a bunch of violets on it, 
And her eyes,— 

I know an angel caught them 

And to this fair girl brought them 
From the skies. 

You see at once, quite clearly, 

Her children love her dearly ; 
And they say, 

She neither whips nor scolds them, 


tersely and brilliantly. We will hear some of these scattered frag- 
ments,—these thought-crystals, 


But just by pure love holds them 
In her sway. C, E. RAYMOND. 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


Teacuers should realize the importance of teaching 
scholars to write all words in ordinary use without any 
conscious effort of spelling. Few realize how severe is the 
drudgery that writing imposes, when every letter of every 
word must be named mentally.—Fred. Kelsey, Nashua. 


Or all the relics of the past that have been embalmed 
and sent down to us, there is nothing, seemingly, more 
worthless than routine parsing,—“ common noun, third 
person, singular number, neuter gender, objective case,” 
—year in and year out.—George Howland, Chicago. 


Tue young teacher is apt to argue a point or question 
with a pupil, and by doing it weaken her authority. The 
question should be answered firmly and at once, and no 
argument be allowed; perfect order is impossible, but 
efforts must be constantly directed toward that result.— 
Albert C. Blaisdell. 


SCHOOL-ROOM DECORATIONS.—(L.) 
BY HARRIET P. NORTH. 


“Cleanliness is next to godliness.” 

A young teacher, writing from a small town in Ver- 
mont, says: “I am teaching a district school, and now 
you can see my surroundings, for all district school-rooms 
look alike.” 

“ And pity ‘tis, "tis true,” or too nearly so. One’s 
fancy instantly pictures it; an oblong room lighted by 
windows on two sides, a teacher’s desk at one end, a door 
at the other, rows of graded seats, blackboards more or 
less battered, the floors not over clean in the morning 
and worse at night, yellow window-curtains with the fix- 
tures usually out of order, a coal stove that can neither 
be ignored nor beautified, certain dusty cords that lead 
upward to a primitive ventilator, and a clock on a high 
shelf. 

If the town is large, the house is as unattractive 
without as within. The playground is a paltry space, 
without treés or grass, and adjacent buildings are 
so near that only a fragment of sunshine penetrates the 
gloomy building. If the town is small, real estate is not 
so valuable, and the school-room gets the benefit of sun 
and wind, and the scholars have plenty of play-room, a 
grove, or plain, or hill-side, as nature ordained. 

Of course there are happy exceptions. Some towns 
carry out a wisely-liberal policy toward their schools, and 
tasteful, well kept, well furnished school buildings sup- 
plement a teacher’s efforts and prove their worth. 

But there are a vast number of school-rooms in New 
England that answer to the above description. Must it 
always be so? In these days of costly, beautiful homes, 
surely the place where our children pass so large a part 
of their days ought not to be left barren and bare. Of 
course boys and girls will creep unwillingly to the place 
where the morning sun is shut out by brick walls. 

What teacher can anticipate her work when, she goes 
from the brilliant October air into a dim room with a 
chill in the atmosphere left over from the last rainy day ? 
How, in such a place, can she have the happy, “ good 
time” way that shall pat her pupils in sympathy with 
her, and inspire them with the belief that multiplication 
tables and map questions are the most delightful things 
in life? If the blackboard is full of white plaster spots, 
what boy can resist the temptation to aim paper-wads at 
them, or failing of his mark, see if he can tell the differ- 
ence between the holes and the pellets from his distance ? 

How the dinginess and dirt wear on the spirits! 
How enthusiasm melts before them! How harsh words 
and tones accord with them! Gradually, too, dainty 
dresses are discarded in “that dirty place,” and dark 
gowns add their mite to the general gloom. 

But let some fairy, or liberal-hearted taypayer put in 
windows, east and west, and furnish them inside blinds; 
cover the remaining space with good blackboards within 
the children’s reach ; make a deep fire-place in the chim- 
ney, where a small, wood fire can furnish the best possible 
ventilation, or take off the morning chill, or brighten a 
rainy day; put a commodious and tasteful desk on the 
platform; and provide for the thorough, daily sweeping 
and dusting, and in the winter such care of the fires as 
shall insure a warm room when school opens; and with 


the same teacher and pupils he will see a transformation 
in the school that will astonish him. Animation will 
lighten dull work, interest will follow comfort, pleasure 
will increase according to the square of improvement that 
follows interest. The boy who threw paper-wads most 
dexterously will make his examples an ornament on the 
board, and his neighbor, who drew caricatures on his 
slate, will execute drawings when he works on that 
alluring board that will attract his teacher’s attention, 
and win from her approval and helpful suggestion. 

Pretty dresses will gladden the teacher’s eyes again, and 
inerease the wearer’s attractions ; dainty manners will 
grow out of dainty surroundings ; glad tones will soften 
harsh voices, and brightness will beget brightness, till the 
boys will cease te say, “ How cross teacher is!” and the 
teacher will declare that she has the pleasantest school in 
the world. 

Aren’t there a hundred towns where this experiment 
might be tried? And when all this is done, there are 
other improvements that might be added. 

Every school ought to own a set of wall maps, so hung 
as to roll easily, either in a case on the wall, or in a mov- 
able case that can stand where the light strikes most fa- 
vorably. Besides these, there should be an atlas stand, 
accessible to small scholars, and plenty of atlases on it, 
and statistical charts that teach and fascinate at the same 
time ; and a slanting desk, with a dictionary ; and a set 
of shelves for various books of reference. If the school 
is of a primary grade, a dozen well-selected picture books 
among them, would be of incalculable help to a teacher 
and happiness to the children. 

When all this is done it is time to think of decorations, 
but of that we will speak in another article. 


ORAL BOTANY FOR PRIMARY CLASSES. — (V.) 


BY ADDIE A. KNIGHT. 


Fruits. 

1. By reference to various pods and other seed-holders 
brought before the class, lead the children to distinguish 
between a dry and a fleshy fruit. 

2. If I cut a small pear across, so, and show you the 
seeds, how does it differ from the pear-shaped seed-holder 
of the rose? I pick off this fuchsia blossom, and you see 
a little, green ball standing on the end of the stem; will 
it become a fruit or a seed-holder? If you pull away 
the parts of this strawberry flower, what will be the green 
berry left,—a dry fruit or a fleshy fruit? (Many similar 
tests.) 

3. Refer again to different fleshy fruits. Ask if they 
do not all hold seeds, either in the inside or upon the 
outside. 

7T.—Is not a fleshy fruit a seed-holder, with very nice 
cushions? (Teacher may squeeze the seeds of various 
berries from the enveloping pulp, and lead the class to 
see that the statement is true.) 

Tr.—Can any one think why the pulp isthere? (Teach 
that the pulp is a padding of nourishment around the 
seed. Teach that a fruit is a seed, plus anything that 
holds and helps it.) 

Tr.—What dry fruits do we use for food? Any who 
can mention four such, fruits may stand. Are the fruits 
small? Are their coverings good to eat? (Provide grain 
and corn for examination.) 

4. Tr.—I would like to ask every one of you, (2) From 
what are all fleshy fruits and seed-holders made? (bd) 
Explain how they are so made. (c) Is this fruit like the 
sap’ (The teacher can obtain and put upon the board 
statements like these:) (a) All fruits are made from sap. 
(4) When the flower falls the sap keeps coming along 
the pipes in the stem. (c) The fruit is never like the 
sap.) 

5. Test these statements. In a similar way obtain 
that fruits differ in color, shape, and size. 


Tr.—Any one who can give two differently-shaped 
fruits, or differently sized or colored fruits, may stand. 
(Teacher must suggest other examples, and teach that 
fruits are colored to attract birds that will scatter the 
seeds far and near.) 

Recall what was taught at the beginning of the lesson, 
and lead all to see that all fruits are seed-holders, and 
that all seed-holders are fruits, but that we call fleshy 
seed-holders fruits. 
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All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Lucius Brown, Hudson, Mass. 


SoLuTions RECEIVED.— From Geo. Jenkins, Prob. 1; Asher 
B. Evans, Probs. 2, 7,8, 9; G. I. Hopkins, Prob. 4; C. A. 
Strout, Probs. 7,8; W. RK. Scott, Prob. 7; C. A. Neville, Prob. 
7; L. A. Curtis, Prob. 8. 


SOLUTIONS. 


Pros. 1.—A boy standing on the top of a tower 60 feet high, ob- 
served another boy running toward the foot of the tower at the rate 
of 5 miles an hour, on the horizontal plane. At what rate is 
he approaching the first when he is 80 feet from the foot of the 
tower? Also, how far was the boy from the foot of the tower 


when he approached the foot twice as fast as he approached the 
top ? W. H. Houmes, 


Let y = hypothenuse, and z = the base. Then, 
This is the ratio of the rates at which the boy approaches the 
top and the bottom of the tower. When x = 80, “ an’, and 
hence the first answer is $¢ of 5 miles = 4 miles per hour. The 
second requirement is satisfied when GF 3600) = 4, whence 
x = 34.64 feet. J. N. DARLING, 


ANOTHER SOLUTION, 


Let AB represent the path pursued by the running boy, and BC 
the tower; put AB = a, BC = b, AA’ = xz, A’ being on the 
line AB. 

It is evident that the rate at which the running boy approaches 
the top of the tower will be to the rate at which he approaches the 
bottom of the tower as (AC — A’C) is to (AB ABS when AA’ 
is so small that its powers higher than the first may be neglected 
without sensibly affecting the results. 

From the right triangle ABC, A’BC we have AC = (a? + 6*)%, 
A’C = [(a — + = [a? + — — = 


ax 
(a? + 4 ys _— (a? 4 b*)%’ all powers of x higher than the first 

being omitted. .*. AC — A’C = (a? bays’ 
—(a—zr) =x. 

Let y and r =4the rates at which the boy approaches the top and 
the bottom of the tower when he is at the distance a feet from its 

ar 
(at By" If a = 80, b = 60, and r = 5, y = 4 miles per hour, 
If b 60=— and r = 2y, we have 2a = (a? + 60*)*2; or, a = 20 
(3 = 34.64 feet. ASHER B. EvVAns. 


Additional Note by the Editor.— With center C, and radius 
CA’, draw the are A’P, meeting CA in P. If AA’ is infinitely 
small, the are A’P may be regarded as a straight line perpen- 
dicular to AC. The similar triangles, ABC and APA’, give 
= This is evidently the ratio referred 
to in the above solutions. 


AB—A’B=a 


r; 


PROBLEMS. 
PROBLEM 11.—Within a rectangle, A, are inscribed two rectangles, 
Band C, having a common diagonal. Show that B plus C equal A. 
PROBLEM 12.—Given the rates at which a man can row in three differ- 
ent directions; it is required to determine his rate in still water, and 
also the direction and the velocity of the current. Give solution, or 
geometrical construction. 


NOTES FOR SCHOOL OFFICERS. 
POWER OF SCHOOL OFFICERS AND TEACHERS.—(LV.) 


BY HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D, 


The writer has always been accustomed to insist upon unqualified 
obedience to the authority of the master or mistress in school rela- 
tion, and upon the right and duty of inflicting corporal punishment 
when necessary to the end in view. 

This right is founded upon both the natural and divine law, and 
vindicated by the necessity of sometimes inflicting pain as a pun- 
ishment for school offences. This necessity may result from the 
lack of proper discipline in family and school, but it is none the 
less a necessity. Pain is the natural penalty for the breaking of 
nature’s laws. The child approaches too near the fire, or puts his 
fingers into the blaze of a candle, and pain is administered to 
teach him to keep out of the fire. That is a merciful and appro- 
priate provision to save the child from death by burning, and it 
would be equally merciful and proper if the mother should inflict 
the pain, for the same purpose, before the child should reach the 
fire. Solomon’s injunction, ‘‘ Spare the rod and spoil the child,’’ is 
founded upon the same principle. 

Taking the school as we find it, and teachers as we find them, 
there can be no doubt as to the necessity of sometimes resorting to 
severity in school discipline, yet I maintain that the skillful disci- 
plinarian seldom uses the rod in the government of his sch In my 
own experience, I never have used it half as many times as I have 
taught years. When such cases occur, the punishment should be 
adapted to the circumstances of the case; should never be “‘ asa 
last resort,’’ but the appropriate and saving remedy; should never 
be inflicted in anger, and should follow promptly the offence for 
which it is administered. 

Now to the law and testimony. The courtsin the several States 
have sustained the views here expressed. I will quote a few cases 
to illustrate : 

The Supreme Court of North Carolina sustained a teacher who 
was indicted and tried for assault and battery, for whipping a pu- 

il with a switch so severely as to leave marks upon the body for a 

‘ew days,—regarding this punishment as not too severe. This court 
laid down as a general rule, — 

“‘ That teachers exceed the limits of their authority when they 
cause lasting mischief ; but act within the limits of it when they in- 
flict temporary pain.” 

A Vermont schoolmaster assailed one of his pupils with ‘* clubs, 
sticks, and fists,’’ and was tried before the Supreme Court, con- 
vieted and punished, on the ground of excess and cruelty. He 
acted properly in resorting to severe punishment to maintain his 
authority, but his method and severity were adjudged illegal. 

In Maine, an assistant pupil was permitted to occupy the teach- 
er’s chair for a season, and refusing to abdicate when ordered, was 
compelled by force to do so, The Court sustained the master and 
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‘astified him in using sufficient force to get ion of his chair 
pa in ‘‘ asking assistance of others, without the direction or knowl- 
edge of the committee.” 

Indiana school laws touching corporal punishment were defined 
by the Supreme Court, in 1853, as authorizing such punishment, but 
restricting it as follows: 

** Whenever the master undertakes to exercise it, the cause must 
be sufficient, the instrument suitable to the purpose; the manner 
and extent of the correction, the part of the person to which it is 
applied, the temper in which it is inflicted,—all should be distin- 
guished with the kindness, prudence, and propriety which become 

he station.’’ 

’ In Massachusetts, cases have been before the courts involving the 
ame principles, and have been settled in the same way; the court, 
each time, deciding whether the teacher kept himself within reason- 
able bounds in administering the punishment. 

A case was decided by the Supreme Court in Tennessee against 
the master, the nature of which will appear in the following quota- 
tion from the opinion rendered : 

‘* Upon these facts the teacher was clearly guilty of an illegal 
act. There was no sufficient cause for the whipping. The offence 
was very slight, and entirely unintentional. [Speaking out in 
school without thinking.] It was the first violation of the rule on 
the part of the little boy; he was a new scholar, that being his sec- 
ond day in school; and his apologies, repentance, and promise to 
do so no more, ought to have saved him from the lash. he chas- 
tisement, under these circumstances, was not only cruel but un- 
authorized.”’ 

The reader will agree with the writer in the expressions of grati- 
tude that the courts will rebuke and punish such a schoolmaster. 
The raw-hide for his back would be more suitable than the ‘‘ switch ”’ 
which he used upon the boy. 

Another case in Vermont: A teacher punished a pupil for calling 
him names out of school, by whipping. The teacher was tried for 
assault and and battery, and was acquitted by the court on the 
ground that he, being present and knowing all the circumstances, 
had punished this boy only reasonably. In most cases of this kind 
it would be better for the master to ignore such offences, ially 
if the offender does not know that he has heard of it. Running 
after one’s character betrays weakness. 

The same general principles seem to have been adopted in all the 
States in regard to corporal punishment. (1) That it is justifiable 
as a mode of chastisement. (2) That it must be for a reasonable 
cause and in a moderate and reasonable manner. (3) That it must 
be prompted and inflicted in the right spirit. 

A curious case occurred in Indiana: A Catholic priest had charge 
of aschool. One of his boys attended a Protestant funeral, and 
acted as pall-bearer. He returned to school, and refused to give 
the assistant teacher any reason for his absence the day before. 
She sent him, with a note, to the priest; but the boy went home, 
and did not deliver the note. hereupon, the priest severely 
whipped the boy, and was tried for assault and battery. The Su- 
perior Court decided that the case would turn upon the question,— 
whether the boy was punished for attending the funeral or for dis- 
obedience to the assistant teacher’s orders. 

I close these papers with the remark, that corporal punishment 
will continue to be lawful as long as our families and schools are so 
imperfectly managed as to make it necessary, and no longer. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MICHIGAN SCHOOLS. 


According to recent statistics there were 571,063 youth of legal 
school age in this state; 404,966, or about 70 per cent. of the whole 
number were enrolled in the public schools. In addition to the 


above, 27,130 were enrolled in private schools, making the total 
enrollment about 75 per cent. of the school population. The papers 
say this is ‘‘a good showing,” ete., but the unpleasant fact remains 
that at least one-fourth of the boys and girls of school age are de- 
prived of their proper training. And when it is remembered that 
the average daily attendance is far below the total enrollment, it is 
safe to say that not one-half the children of this (or perhaps any 
other) State are receiving the regular and systematic training which 
is necessary to fit them for the duties and responsibilities of citizen- 
ship. Is there anything to boast of here? Instead of fostering 
foolish local pride, would it not be more serviceable to the true in- 
terests of society if the newspapers would emphasize the evil results 
which naturally follow in the wake of ntal indifference to the 
proper training of the rising generation ? It is not local pride that 
is needed so much as local sense and a just appreciation of the 
grave responsibilities of the hour. 

The railroads have made very favorable rates to eastern teachers 
who desire to attend the Topeka meeting. Is there any chance for 
corresponding rates to western teachers who are interested in the 
meeting at Bar Harbor and in the various summer schools of the 
East ? Wm. J. Cox. 


COLLEGE COMMENCEMENTS. 


Northwestern College, Napierville, Ill. : June 13, evening, bac- 
calaureate sermon by Key. A. A. Smith, A.M., president emeritus. 
June 17, commencement day address by Rev. H. H. Rassweiler, 
A.M., president. 

Carleton College, Northfield Minn. : June 13, baccalaureate ser- 
mon by Rey. James W. Strong, president. June 13, evening, an- 
nual address by Rev. H. M. Seadder, D.D., of Chicago. 

University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Ala.: June 20, baccalau- 
reate sermon by Rev. W. S. Wyman, president. 

Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind.: June 6, baccalaureate 
sermon by Rey. David S. Jordan, president. 

Knox College, Galesburg, lll. : June 6, baccalaureate sermon 
by Rev. Dr. Newton Bateman, president. 

Howard College, Marion, Ala.: June 16, baccalaureate sermon 
by Rev. J. A. Broaden, D.D., LL.D., of Louisville, Ky. June 
9, commencement-day address by D. P. Bestor, of Mobile, Ala. 

University of Minnesota, Minmeapelic, Minn.: Rev. Herrick 
Johnson, D.D., of Chicago, and Rey. John Hall, D.D., of New 
York, will speak at the baccalaureate service. 

Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine: June 20, baccalaureate 
sermon by Rev. Wm. De W. Hyde, president; June 24, com- 
mencement day. 


Adrian College, Adrian, Mich. : June 20, baccalaureate sermon | 54 


by Rev. D. L. Stephens, D.D., president. June 24, commence- 
ment-day address by Rev. Washington Gladden, D.D. 

Washburn College, Topeka, Kan.: Baccalaureate sermon by 
Rev. Peter MeVicar, president. 

State University of Iowa, lowa City, Iowa: Baccalaureate ser- 
mon by Rey. J. L. Pickard, LL.D., president. Commencement- 
~ address-by Pres. J. B. Angell, of Michigan University. 

Berea College, Berea, Ky.: Baccalaureate sermon by Rev. E. H. 
Fairchild, president. June 23, commencement-day ad by Hon. 
Berry, Covington, Ky. 


FACTS. 


WORDS. 


Away off, not way off. 
Connection, not connexion. 
Volume signifies voluminous. 
Under way, not under weigh. 


Trump, the card that triumphs. 

A three-year-old heifer, not a three-years-old. 

Umbrella, umbra,—shade; hence, a little shade. 

Without should not be used in the sense of unless. 

Urchin is a little ore (orec-kin, urkjin), or a hedgehog, or mis- 
chievous little imp. 

Absurd, ab, from ; surdus, deaf ; i.¢., so unreasonable that 
it cannot be made clear. 

The balance is the amount necessary to make one equal to the 
other, and never means what is left over. It is that which added 
to would make it balance,—not that which taken from would make 
it balance. The balance of an account is correct, since it refers to 
that which, added to one side, would make it equal to the other. 
There is no “‘ balance of the company,’’ meaning that which is left 
over; that which is left is the remainder. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Adit: A horizontal passage into a mine, ete. 

Camber: A slight upward curve given to a beam or truss to 
allow for settling. 

Cantilevers: Projecting pieces for supporting an upper balcony 
or other structure. 

Coping: Flat pieces of stone, iron, ete., placed on top of walls 
exposed to the weather. 

Corbel: A horizontal piece, which assists in supporting the one 
resting upon it, which projects still farther. 

Angle-block: A triangular block against which the ends of the 
braces and counters abut in an iron bridge. 

Angle-bead, or plaster-bead: A bead nailed to projecting angles 
in rooms, to protect the plastering on their edges from injury. 

Console: A kind of ornamental bracket somewhat in shape of an 
S, much used in cornices, ete., for supporting ornamental mould- 
ings above it. 

Concrete: Artificial stone, formed by mixing broken stone, gravel, 
ete., with common lime. When hydraulic cement is used instead 
of lime, the mixture is called beton. 

Camel: A kind of barges, or hollow floating vessels, which, when 
filled with water, are fastened to the sides of a ship, and the water 
then being pumped out, lift the ship so that it can float in shallower 
water. 

HISTORY. 


First Lords of the Treasury, and Prime Ministers of England, 
and when appointed : 


Robert Walpole, 1714. 
James Stamhope, 1717. 
Earl of Sunderland, 1718. 
Sir Robert Walpole, 1720. 
Earl of Wilmington, 1742. 
Henry Pelham, 1743. 
Dake of Newcastle, 1754. 
Earl of Bute, 1762. 
George Grenville, 1763. 
Marquis of Rockingham, 1765. 
Duke of Grafton, 1766. 
Lord North, 1770. 
Marquis of Rockingham, 1782. 
Earl of Shelburne, 1782. 
Duke of Portland, 1783. 
William Pitt, 1783. 

Henry Addington, 1801. 
William Pitt, 1804. 

Lord Grenville, 1806. 
Duke of Portland, 1807. 
Spencer Perceval, 1810. 


Viscount Goderich, 1827. 
Duke of Wellington, 1828. 
Earl Grey, 1830, 
Viscount Melbourne, 1854, 
Sir Robert Peel, 1834. 
Viscount Melbourne, 1835. 
Sir Robert Peel, 1841. 
Lord John Russell, 1846. 
Earl of Derby, 1852. 
Earl of Aberdeen, 1852. 
Viscount Palmerston, 1855. 
Earl of Derby, 1858. 
Viscount Palmerston, 1859. 
Earl Russell, 1865. 
Earl of Derby, 1866. 
Benjamin Disraeli, 1868. 
Wm. Ewart Gladstone, 1868. 
Benjamin Disraeli (Earl of Bea- 
consfield), 1874. 
Wm. Ewart Gladstone, 1880, 
Marquis of Salisbury, 1885. 
Earl Liverpool, 1812. Wm. Ewart Gladstone, 1886. 
George — 1827. 


— Towle’s Young People’s History of England: Lee & Shepard. 
SOME WRITINGS ON THACKERAY, 


‘* Thackeray, the Humorist and the Man of Letters’’ : the Story 
of his Life. By Theodore Taylor. 

** Studies of Thackeray.’”? By James Hannay. 

** Anecdote Biographies of Thackeray and Dickens.”’ 
Brac Series. Edited by R. H. Stoddard. 

‘* Thackeray: His Literary Career.”” By Dr. John Brown. 

‘‘Thackeray.’’ [English Men of Letters.] Anthony Trollope. 

“Pen Pictures of Modern Authors.””’ By Wm. Shepard. 

‘* Best of all Good Company.”’ A Daywith. . . Thackeray. . . 
B. Jerrold. 

‘‘Thackeray’s London.”” By Wm. H. 

‘* Stray Moments with Thackeray.”” By W. H. Rideing. 


Articles in Magazines and Reviews. 
‘* Thackeray.’’ By Charles Dickens. Cornhil/, 9: 129. (Lit- 


tell, 80: 476.) 
‘“*Thackeray.”” Ry E. P. Whipple. Ch. Eram., 76: 211. 
Littell, 84: 55. 


‘* Thackeray and Balzac.”’ 


Bric-a- 


and Dickens.”’ 97. 
« «and Fielding.” “47: 709. 
and Sterne. 104: 387. 
asa Draughtsman.”’ R. Sturgis; Scribner, 20: 250, 


‘* Thackeray as a Novelist.”” H.T. Tuckerman. Ch. Eram., 


60: 102. 
Putnam’s, 6: 623. 


** Thackeray as a Poet.’’ 
“ “ Eclectic, 115: 1. 


as a Satirist.’’ 


‘* Thackeray, Glimpses of.’? J. E. Cooke. Hours at Home, 
10: 402. 

‘© Thackeray in America.”? G. W. Curtis. Putnam’s, 1: 638. 

‘* Thackeray, Later Manner of.”” W. Mackay. Colburn, 
146: 579. 

‘* Thackeray, Lectures of.”” J. Eagles. Littell, 30: 11, 135, 
237, 282. 


‘* Thackeray ; Modes of Study and Writing.’’ Cornhill, 9: 655. 
‘** Thackeray, Personal Recollections of.’’ Geo. Lunt. Harper, 
256 


‘* Thackeray; Place in English Literature.’’ Littell, 80: 325. 
Thackeray, Schooldays of.”” Cornhill, 11: 118. 

“‘ Thackeray, Women of.”” I. M. Luyster. Ch. Exam., 
69: 167. —Literary World. 


RAILROAD MEN’S GENEROSITY. 
Mr. Geo. I. Seney gave $450,000 to the Wesleyan Female Col- 
lege and Emory College, of Georgia. 
Commodore Cornelius Vanderbilt gave the Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, at Nashville, Tenn., more than a million dollars, 


Johns Hopkins, who gave some $8,000,000 for the cause of edu- 
eation and charity in Baltimore, accumulated most of it from the 
earnings of his railroad stock. 
Ex-Governor Leland Stanford’s gift of $20,000,000 to the Uni- 
versity of California, on the grounds of fabulous beauty, ‘‘ the 
beautiful, sweet Palo Alto.”’ 

Wm. H. Vanderbilt gave $25,000 to the Virginia University ; 
to the College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York city, $500,” 
000; to the Museum of Patriotism, Washington, $150,000, 

Col. John W. Garrett has given annuities to the ‘* Baltimore As- 
sociation for the Improvement of the Condition of the Poor,’’ and 
other charities, representing a basis of more than a million dollars. 

Col. Thomas A. Scott, just before his death, gave the following 
amounts to the following institutions: To Jefferson Medical Col- 
lege, of Philadelphia, $50,000; to the Orthopedic Hospital, of 
Philadelphia, $30,000 ; to Children’s Department of Episcopal Hos- 

ital, of Philadelphia, $20,000; to University of Pennsylvania, of 

hiladelphia, $50,000; to Washington and Lee University, of Vir- 
ginia, $50,000. 

These are no mean monuments that one branch of commercial 
enterprise has erected in the name of education and charity. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 


The Himalaya range is the highest in the world. 

London has 3,020,871 population, and is the largest city in the 
world. 

The Opera House in Paris covers three acres, and is the largest 
in the world, 

New York City has a population of 1,250,000, and is the fifth 
largest city in the world. 

Capital has put $30,000,000,000 into applied steam-power alone 
in the last two centuries. 

The 17,392,000 wage workers are classified in round numbers as 
follows: Factories and mines, 8,837,000; trade, 1,810,000; pro- 
fessional and personal, 4,074,000; agricultural, 7,670,000. 

Lake Superior is the largest body of fresh water on the globe. It 
is 400 miles long, 160 wide at its greatest breadth, and having an 
area of 32,000 square miles. Its mean depth is 000 feet, and its 
greatest depth is said to be about 200 fathoms, or 1,200 feet. Its 
surface is about 635 feet above the sea level.—The Bizarre. 

The Vienna correspondent of the Times reports that Dr. Gautsch, 
the new Minister of Public Instruction in Austria, has prohibited 
the use of paper ruled in square or diagonal lines within all public 
schools. ‘The reason of this is that such paper has been found to 
injure the eyesight of pupils. In future only paper plain or ruled 
in straight lines is to be used.— Nature. 

The longest tunnel in the world is that of St. Gothard, on the 
line of the railroad between Lucerne and Milan. The summit of 
the tunnel is 900 feet below the surface of Andermatt, and 6,600 
feet beneath the peak of Kastelhorn, of the St. Gothard group. 
The tunnel is 2644 feet wide, 18 feet 10 inches from the floor to 
the crown of the arched roof. It is 944 miles long, and 15g miles 
longer than Mt. Cenis tunnel.— The Bizarre. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


‘COMPOSITION DAY.” 


In Tur JOURNAL of April 22 I find an article on ‘* Composi- 
tion Day,”’ by Mrs. G. D. Lutz, containing a plan on composition 
writing, which I heartily commend. A plan similar to the one she 
outlines I have used for years with the most gratifying results, 
In addition to her plan, I have a list of five hundred ‘‘ essay sub- 
jects,’’ framed and hung up in the school-room, easily accessible, 
and also published in pamphlet form for use of the pupils. Two 
weeks before the essay is to be read, the pupils select therr subjects, 
and, once selected, cannot be changed. ‘Then I have printed on 
the blackboard a key for corrections. 

1, Spelling. 5. Change word. 

2. Punctuation. 6. Redundancy. 

3. Grammar. 7. Re-write. 

4. Omission. 8. Carelessness. 

In the composition blank-books I have the pupils leave a margin 
on the left of the sheet, about one inch wide, for my use. In look- 
ing over a composition, if I find a word misspelled, I put the figure 
1 on the line in the margin where the error is made, not indicating 
further where the error is, and require the pupil to go to the dic- 
tionary and find the word misspelled, and correct it, in re-writing 
the essay, on the opposite page. So with all the other corrections 
to be made. ‘The figure 2 will be placed on the line where a pause 
is omitted, the wrong one used, or one used where none is needed, ete. 

These plans, united with that of the writer mentioned, | have 
adopted after fifteen years’ experience as principal and superin- 
tendent of schools, and ‘‘composition’’ writing has been made 
pleasant and profitable to both pupils and teachers. Has any one a 
better plan? If so, I should be pleased to hear from him or her 
through THe JOURNAL. M. D. L. BUELL. 

West Las Animas, Col., 1886. 


WEATHER SIGNALS. 


StorM SIGNAL,a LOWER TEMPERA- 
red flag with black é TURE, a red cres- 


square. cent. 

CoLD - WAVE SIG- CLEAR, OR FAIR 
NAL, a white flag WEATHER, a blue 
with black square. crescent. 

GENERAL RAIN OR 
Snow, a blue solid 
circle. 

HIGHER TEMPERA- 
ATURE, a red solid 


STATIONARY TEM- 
PERATURE, a red 
five-pointed star. 

Loca. RAIN, OR 
Snow, a blue fiye- 


circle. 
inted star, 
CoLp WAVE, a black 
square. 
SUMMARY. 


Orr -SHore WIND 
of over 25 miles an 
hour, a white flag 
with a black square 

shown above a red flag with a 

black square. 


A sun of red is weather warm, 

A sun of blue is general storm. 

A crescent red is weather cold 

A crescent blue is fair foretold, 

A star of red no change implies, 

A blue star, local stormy skies. 

A square of black on flag of white 
A cold waves comes in allits might, 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 


The meeting at ie Kas., takes place July 7-19, 1886. 
The Boston & Albany R. R. will sell tickets from points on its line 
to Topeka and return, via all lines, at very low rates. Tickets 

going, July 5 to 13, and good to return until Sept. 10, 1886. 


a detailed information, address A. S. Hanson, Gen’! Pass. 
Agent, Boston. 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, MAY 13, 1886. 


We thank our friends for the cordiality of their con- 
gratulations. 


Keep your eye out for your State associations, and local 


institutes. 


Tue Emerson Day Exercise is valuable. Use it by 


all means if you can. 


James Freeman CLARKE’s poem, with which we in- 
troduce this number, will be enjoyed by our readers. 


S. H. M’Con.ester’s Foreign Correspondence, which 
begins this week, is of great value, and should be preserved 


by every teacher. 


A carrrat Memorial Day address is in type for next 
week. It is a good way to perpetuate the day and its 
patriotic inspirations. 


Tue Fact department is more valuable than ever this 
week, and yet better things are in store for our readers. 
We did not prophesy too much when we said it would be 


worth the price of the paper. 


= 


Far not to teach your pupils, old or young, the weather 
signals, as the material is admirably furnished on page 
295, i.e., immediately preceding this. The poetic sum- 
mary is unique. 


Two copies, if you please, of your reports, addresses, 
ete. We desire one for our files and one to cut from for 
our “ Pablic Opinion” column. We hope all school offi- 


cers will bear this request in mind. 


Tue report of the superintendent of schools of Chicago 
is one of the most valuable books we have read in many 
days. The teacher who can secure one, as we suppose 
any one can by sending to George Howland, the superin- 
tendent, will have an invaluable aid in his profession. 
We shall use innumerable extracts from it under “ Public 
Opinion” and “ Methods for the School-room.” 


Tue body of Dr. John D. Philbrick was removed from 
Danvers, Mass., to Deerfield, N. H., Monday, May 3, and 
interred in the family burying-ground. In connection, 
services were held at the old homestead, which were 
largely attended by Dr. Philbrick’s old neighbors and 
townsmen. Many who were his earliest pupils when he 
taught his first school in his home district were present, 
and a company of them acted as bearers. Selections were 
read, and an address made by Gilman H. Tucker, and 
prayers offered by the Rev. Mr. Kingsbury and Rev Mr. 
Walker. 


“Esoteric PeripaTeticisM,” the first part of which 
appears this week, will be recognized as from the author 
of Birds in the Bush, one of the brightest nature studies 
of the season. Mr. Torry is a very busy man as book- 
keeper for the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, and has made himself a national fame 
to| by his own “esoteric peripateticism,” at morning, noon, 
and night, with no other avenue than Boston Common 
and Public Garden. He ought to inspire by his example 
as well as teach by his pen those who read these columns. 
We esteem it great good fortune that old-time acquaint- 
ance aided us in securing his pen for these pages. 


“ Noraine but undeserved good fortune saved the 
Cunard Company from responsibility for the most fright- 
ful loss of life on record.” This is the New York Exam- 
iner’s comment upon the result of the “Oregon” inquiry 


at Liverpool. It appears that an inefficient lookout and 
an open bulkhead door were the immediate causes of the 
accident. The first was the fault of the chief officer, and 
the second, though also due to neglect, might still have 


300/ been remedied if the door had originally been made to 


slide in vertical instead of horizontal grooves. Bad con- 
struction and bad seamanship have cost the company dear, 
and have clouded somewhat the fair reputation for safe 
management hitherto justly earned by that great corpor- 
ation. 


PATRIOTISM IN THE ScHooL-Room.—The teacher can 
do more than any other American for the security and 
perpetuity of our institutions. Guarding against any in- 
clination toward politics, avoiding criticisms of men, es- 
caping complications in which live issues involve us polit- 
ically, he can judiciously emphasize the principles and 
policies that will lead the nation away from the brink of 
ruin into future greatness that shall exalt the State 
through the statesmanship of her citizens. The geography 
and the history of the United States need to be taught 
ardently. The child who feels a thrill of pride as he 
studies the glorious scenery of the Rockies and the 
Sierras, the cotton crops of the South, the grain prairies of 
the West, the commerce of New York, the manufactur- 
ing interests of New England, the mines of the mountains, 
and the ranches of the plains, can be inspired with a love 
of country as much higher than any merely political effu- 
sion as the Seotchman’s love of country is higher than the 
Italian’s. Itis not the dry bones of American geogra- 
phy that will save us, but the fervency that comes from 
one who knows and loves the country, North and South, 
East and West, alike. 


Tue TeacuErs’ Booxs.—One of the signs of the times 
is the awakening of teachers to the privileges of study 
along lines that are professionally helpful. Appreciating 
this, we are devising liberal things for them in Tur 
JOURNAL, planning to make a year’s reading of this paper 
a first-class preparation for the work of each week, and 
also of the future. Beyond this, however, we propose to 
“be on deck ” with such aid as we can render by our own 
advice, and through the focusing of the best advice in the 
country. In furtherance of this object we shall offer pre- 
miums (announcement to be made next week), for a list of 
the five best hooks in English on the profession of teach- 
ing, the philosophy, science, and art; for the ten most 
helpful books for teachers; for the best library, not to 
exceed fifty dollars in value at retail prices, that shall em- 
brace the art of teaching, the philosophy of education, the 
science of mind, the realm of literature and art, and the 
various lines of reading profitable to teachers. The 
judges will be from among the leading educators of the 
country. We shall print not only the successful lists, but 
many others that are specially valuable. We shall also 
analyze all the answers, and publish the number who se- 
lect each book, ete. Our endeavor will be to make the 
most valuable compilation ever issued, from authorities 
that can but command universal respect. 


Tur Committee on Labor in the House of Representa- 
tives, in their effort to kill the Senate bill giving aid to 
education, have, by their own report, admitted, first, the 
correctness of the principal of aiding education ; and sec- 
ond, have admitted the necessity of a large amount of aid 


by providing for the expenditure of $75,000,000. The 


friends of national aid to education have some decided 
advantages in the present attitude of the measure. The 
Senate bill can be adopted as a substitute for the destruc- 
tive measure. Besides, the bill is now before the House. 
Already, thus early in the first session of Congress, it has 
passed the Senate, and is before the other branch of Con- 
gress; and the friends have, from this time until the first 
of March next, to bring it to vote. But if the Com- 
mittee on Labor bring in a resolution, and that resolution 
is adopted by the House, giving them certain days for the 
consideration of their subjects, then this bill will come up 
as one of those subjects, and its consideration can be 
secured if the House demands it. The extreme bitterness 
and unfairness with which this great, beneficent legisla- 
tion is treated will sometime be fully understood ; and we 
shall doubtless then have new evidence that there are con- 
stant enemies to our institutions in our midst. One good 
that will come from this hostility is the fact that it will 
develop leaders in educational legislation from statesmen 
as well as professional educators. 


4 


Tne Worcester County (Mass.) Free Institute of In- 
dustrial Science has had its superior merit substantially 
recognized by the Legislature in a cordial and practically 
unanimous grant of fifty thousand dollars. This county 
school of technology, to aid in the advancement, develop- 
ment, and practical application of science in connection 
with arts, agriculture, manufactures, ete., was established 
in 1865 by the gift of $100,000, by Mr. John Boynton of 
Templeton, who made conditions that tuition should be 
free to students from Worcester County, and that it should 
be located at Worcester, provided its citizens furnish land 
and suitable buildings. Ten acres of land and Boynton 
Hall were at once provided at an expense of $60,000. 
Hon. Ichabod Washburn erected a machine shop and en- 
dowed it with $50,000. In all, $350,000 have been given 
by citizens of Worcester. The success of this institution 
is phenomenal, and the pressure for admission is so great 
that but about half the applicants for the mechanical en- 
gineering department can be received. It has already 
graduated 313 young men, 296 of whom are now living, 
and 150 of whom are, as designers, chemists, draughts- 
men, engineers, foremen, or superintendents, important 
factors in the industrial pursuits of the State. Nearly 
four hundred others who were students, but did not grad- 
uate, are filling important and responsible positions. The 
State granted $50,000 in 1869, on condition that it should 
educate, free of tuition, twenty students annually from the 
State outside of Worcester County. These pupils are 
elected by the Board of Education, and in all have been 
one-seventh of the whole number, while the State has fur- 
nished less than one-thirteenth of the funds. The present 
action of the Legislature but rights this matter for the 
future. The cause of education gains by such hearty sup- 
port as this bill has received in both branches. 


THE TO-MORROW OF OUR PROFESSION. 


The teaching profession must signify more or less in 
the future than it has in the past. All the conditions are 
being modified. There is no conservative art that can 
hold it where it is; no philosophical skill that can induce 
the American of to-morrow to adore or support a system 
simply for the good it has done. We do not defend the 
tendency ; we state the fact. Thus far the school has had 
a simple, well defined work to do, and has done it grandly. 

The record is not perfect, but it is as near it as any 
phase of American life can exhibit in the last two and a 
half centuries. The teacher was the earliest character in 
our social life, if we except the preacher, and through all 
the changes of population, customs, aspirations, and tastes 
the teacher has accomplished as much, to put it modestly, 
and as unpretentiously as the preacher, the lawyer, the 
doctor, the merchant, the mechanic, the inventor, the 
statesman, or the politician. From Plymouth Rock to 
the Golden Gate the teacher has done his work well, has — 
made his results permanent. In the face of what he has 
done, all petty criticisms seem absurd. The past of the 
profession is secure: what is its future? In the past 


the school based its pride on the brilliant or successful 
men once connected with it. The school-house over the 
threshhold of which Webster, Everett, Choate, Morse, 
Sumner, or Seward passed, claimed some virtue for hav- 


ing inspired his greatness. The test has been that which 
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has been done for some individual or limited number of 
individuals. This has been substituted of late by an ideal- 
izing of school in its entirety. If the school looks well, 
appears well, and the drawing books, writing books, and 
language papers have an even, machine-like appearance, 
and the percentages in the record books are high, then 
the school of to-day is a success. He is a bold man who 
dares prophesy in this age of the world, but there are in- 
dications so strongly marked, and there is a philosophy so 
inviting, that we venture an opinion upon the to-morrow 
of our profession. 

Philosophically, the school of to-morrow will blend the 
school of the past and the present, emphasizing the indi- 
vidual through system. Practically, the school of to- 
morrow will base its pride upon what it does for the State, 
the home, the place of business, and the place of labor. 
Cireumstances, home influences, social homogeneity have 
made it practicable to educate a child initiatively, and 
then give him the word “Go,” with an aside “Go as you 
please.” We are in the twilight of the day when that is 
wise or safe. The school must have its eye on the man, 
the home, the citizen, the merchant, the mechanic, and 
must project the spirit, method, and habit of the school- 
room into the every-day life, as well as into the character 
of the pupils. The teacher must not only ask what the 
child will be, but what he will do. There must be no less 
attention to his mental activity and development, no less 
regard for his character, but it must be mental activity 
applied, character harnessed to practical ethics. There 
is nothing discouraging in the thought that the teacher 
must be broader in his vision, deeper in his philosophy, 
higher in his ideal, because through this he is sure to re- 
gain the social dignity and scholastic leadership that he 
had in the early days of American life. The teacher of 
to-morrow is to be more, know more, do more, and be 
better paid, better appreciated, better secured in his posi- 
tion, than he has been, or is now. 


TOPEKA. 


The National Educational Association is an institution 
of which America may well be proud. Officered by men 
of deserved national fame, with a uniformly large and en- 
thusiastic attendance, with a history worthy any profes- 
sion, with orators at command who would honor any na- 
tional assembly, it issues its annual invitation to the 
friends of education throughout the land to meet in coun- 
cil in early vacation days. ‘Twenty-nine years ago, under 
the name of the National Teachers’ Association, it was or- 
ganized at Philadelphia, with James L. Enos as chair- 
man, Wm. E. Sheldon as secretary, and A. J. Rickoff as 
treasurer, It has met in Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Wash- 
ington, Buffalo, Chicago, Ogdensburgh, Harrisburg, In- 
dianapolis, Nashville, Trenton, Cleveland, St. Louis, Bos- 
ton, Elmira, Detroit, Minneapolis, Baltimore, Louisville, 
Chautauqua, Atlanta, Saratoga, and Madison. 

The object is to elevate the character and advance the 
interests of the profession of teaching, and to promote the 
cause of popular education in the United States, all of 
which it does with such success as to lay the profession 
under obligation to it. The Topeka meeting offers spe- 
cial inducements, local, intellectual, and railroadal. It is 
intended to make the discussion element more prominent 
than it has been of late years, and teachers, supervisors, 
and professors are expected to volunteer wise sayings, 
sharp replies, and brilliant oratory with great freedom 
Each forenoon session will have one formal address, and 
an extended discussion on some other subject to be opened 
by aspeaker of peculiar qualification for such leadership. 
The addresses will be by Hon. John J. Ingalls, United 
States Senator from Kansas; Hon. W. M. Beckner, of 
Kentucky ; Col. Wm. Preston Johnston, president of Tu- 
lane University, New Orleans; and A. E. Winship, editor 
of the JouRNAL oF EDUCATION. 

The discussions will be upon Physiology and Hygiene, 
The Problem of Race Education; Some of the Serious 
Errors in Teaching, and Moral Training in the Public 
Schools; and these discussions will be led by Mrs. J. 
Ellen Foster of Iowa, Prof. Arthur C. Boyden of Massa- 
chusetts, W. F. Slaton of Georgia, Robert L. Owen of the 
Indian Territory, Prof. W. H. Ashley of New Mexico, 
. and L. R. Klemm of Ohio. 

The evening sessions will have one address, reports, 
and special discussions. The afternoons will be occupied 


by the various departments. The Elementary and Kin- 
dergarten Department will be presided over by J. W. 
Holcombe, Indiana; Normal Schools, by Albert G. Boy- 
den of Massachusetts; Higher Instruction, by Jerome 
Allen of New York; Art Education, by Walter S. Good- 
nough of Ohio; Industrial Education, by James Mac- 
Alister of Pennsylvania ; Music, by Prof. G. Stanley Hall 
of Maryland; Superintendence, by Warren Easton of 
Louisiana. 

The railroad rates and accommodations were never 
better, rarely as good. For New England the rate is 
$41.00 from Boston to Topeka and return (Pullman cars 
extra), stopping several hours at Niagara Falls, and Chi- 
cago, over either the Fitchburg or the Boston and Albany 
route, either of which roads will do all in its power to make 
the journey delightful. Leverett M. Chase, of the Dudley 
School, Boston, is in charge of the general interests, and 
also of the California party. The Vermont Central an- 
nounces to-day that their rate is to be $37.25. 

From New York City the rate is $39 ; Albany, $37.75; 
Buffalo,“$28; Philadelphia, $37; Baltimore, $36.50; 
Washington, $33.45 ; Richmond, $35,45 ; Columhus, 
$20.75; Cleveland, $23.55 ; Cincinnati, $18.50; Detroit, 
$21.65, and other points at correspondingly low prices. 

The hotels and residences of Topeka are unusually cor- 
dial. The best houses charge but $2,00 a day, while very 
good houses ask but $1.50, $1.25, and $1,00. 

’ The excursion features are more grand than were ever 
offered before. The Rocky Mountains may be visited at 
a very low figure, while California may be visited for less 
than ever before, and Oregon and Alaska are on the pro- 
gram. The Yellowstone has financial as well as scenic 
attractions. Teachers owe it to themselves, as well as to 
their profession, to go if possible and add to the enthu- 
siasm of the meeting. 


THIS AND THAT. 


— Emerson Day, May 25. 

— Athens captured, May 17, 1827. 

— Daniel O’Connel died, May 15, 1847. 

— North Carolina seceded, May 20, 1861. 

— Nilsson appears in New York, Oct. 11, 

— Historic Riots in Naples, May 15, 1848. 

— Grant besieged Vicksburg, May 18,1863. 

— Legion of Honor instituted, May 19, 1802. 

— Kentucky declared neutrality, May 20, 1861. 

— Battle of Baker’s Creek, Miss., May 15, 1863, 

— Mrs. Hemans, poet, died, May 16, 1835, aged 41. 

— Nathaniel Hawthorne died, May 19, 1864, aged 55. 

— Free Church of Scotland established, May 18, 1843. 

— Talleyrand, French diplomatist, died, May 20, 1838. 

— Maximilian betrayed by General Lopez, May 15, 1867. 

— Portugal recognized the independence of Brazil, May 13, 1825. 

— Abraham Lincoln nominated for the presidency, May 16, 1860, 

— Maria Edgeworth, Irish novelist, died, May 21, 1849, aged 82. 

— Austrians defeated at the battle of Montebello, May 20, 1859. 

— Frederick Douglas lectures on ‘‘ John Brown,” in Boston, 
oo The New England Primer is first mentioned in an almanae 
in 1691. 

— The Pittsburg ladies are always ‘‘sooted’’ at home or on 
the street. 

— Grant defeated Johnston and captured Jackson, Miss. ,!May 
13, 1863. 

— Garibaldi defeated the Neapolitans at the battle of Calatifimi, 
May 15, 1860. 

— Victoria proclaimed neutrality in the American conflict, 
May 13, 1861. 

— California and New Mexico ceded to the United States, 
May 19, 1848. 

— The only thing a man ever loses by politeness is his seat in a 
street car.—Independent. 

— The original manuscript of ‘‘ Mary had a little lamb’? is in 
the Gunther collection, Chicago. 

— The Telephone Company of Boston appears to have made a 
net profit of $135,499.13 in the year 1885. 

— Georgia, Louisiana, Alabama, North and South Carolina 
were re-admitted to representation in Congress May 14, 1868. 

— General Butler was appointed commander-in-chief of the 
military department of Virginia, May 18, 1861. 

— The Oxford University, the largest in the world, has 21 col- 
leges and 5 halls, and was a seat of learning as early as 1041. 

— R. Arrowsmith, Ph.D., and W. A. Dunning, Ph.D., announce 
a Campof Instruction in the Adirondack Mountains for the summer. 

— ‘‘ Ergo,” remarked the professor to his class; ** Well, let er 
go,”’ said one of the students. Result not reported.— Exchanye. 

— The Centropolis, of Kansas City, is an admirably edited ‘‘ ed- 
ucational outlook.’? We wish it success in its devotion to the in- 
terests of education and the children. 

— Anna C. Brackett thinks that Frederick the Great, Samuel 
Bowles of the Springfield Republican, and the late Gen. W. S- 
Hancock, would have made first-class schoolmasters. 

—,Dr. Baker’s three articles on ‘‘ Infectious Diseases’? are issued 


in pamphlet form, and can be had gratis by application to Dr. 
Baker at Baldwinville, Mass, including a two-cent stamp for 
postage. 

— The Missouri School of Science and Pedagogics will hold its 
second annual session at Sweet Springs, Mo., from June 25 to July 
17. The instructors are presidents of colleges, institutes, normal 
schools, ete. 

— The Geneseo Collegiate Institute, of Geneseo, Ill., issues its 
first annual catalogue with an array of teachers and students of 
which older institutions might well be proud. N. W. Thornton, 
principal ; Lucy E., Magee, preceptress. 

— The Misses Katharine Eliza Farraud, Linda Enos Harris, 
and Florence May Lyon, of Detroit, Mich., will accompany a class 
of young ladies to the seashore at Annisquam, Mass., for the months 
of July and August. : 

— A book is a literary work substantial in amount, homogene- 
ous in character, according to a literary committee appointed by 
the Post-Despatch of St. Louis, to decide upon the greatest ten 
books of the century. 

— The Boston University Year Book is an attractive array of 
facts and figures, historic and prophetic. It is a never-failing source 
of wonder,—the growth of this University, which has engrafted 
itself serenely upon Boston life, social, religious, literary. 

— The Brookline Club are holding a successful loan exhibition 
of oil paintings at their Club House on Harvard street, Brookline, 
Dana Estes, of the firm of Estes & Lauriat, is one of the leading 
spirits in the enterprise. 

— McGill University announces the faculty of Applied Science 
for 1886-7, with Henry T. Bovey, C.E., as dean. It is as tempt- 
ing an array of opportunities for study as can be asked for even in 
these days of luxuriant school privileges. ’ 

— O, T. Sherman, astronomer in charge of the Thermometric 
Bureau of Yale College, issues an elaborate report to the president 
and faculty in connection with his associates of the Observatory, 
The experiments at Yale have been highly gratifying of late. 

— Cornelius F. Roach was awarded a gold medal by the United 
States government for heroism in rescuing thirteen ferry passen- 
gers from drowning, Monday he fired three shots at his wife in 
a fit of rage. ‘‘ He that ruleth his spirit,’’ ete., is appropriate. 

— The Monteagle Assembly is the Summer School of Tennes- 
see, and opens June 30, at Monteagle, on the summit of the Cum- 
berland Mountain, and will continue until August 10. As a health 
and pleasure resort these mountains are widely known. The thir- 
teen distinct departments offer a tempting array of lectures and 
entertainments, 

— The Boston Academy and Quarterly, devoted to education by 
dence, is the work of Rev. Alfred A. Wright, Dean of 
the Boston Correspondence School. He is professionally conduct- 
ing by letter the studies of nearly six hundred students of Bible 
Greek, and, as Dean of the Chautauqua School of Theology, the 
studies of three hundred students of theology. 

— The victory of Estes & Lauriat, of Boston, in their famous Chat- 
terbox suit, settles the question in copyright theory and practice on 
whieh men have widely differed. The decision says that the use of 
the word ‘‘ Chatterbox,”’ either alone or in combination with other 
words, applied to any book, is an infringement of their copyright. 
It is held to be a trade-mark to which they have absolute right. It 
is always interesting when questions long opened are settled. 

— W. H. Davis, secretary of the N. E. Meterological Society, 
calls for volunteer observers to assist in the investigation of thun- 
der storms in codperation with the United States Signal Service, 
Investigation blanks and franked envelopes will be furnished to 
properly qualified volunteers. This is certainly a strong subject as 
well as an illuminating one. Volunteers ought not to be hard to 
find, but there are other things we should prefer to interview. 


— Arnoldus Miller, M.A., writing in the Canada Educational 
Monthly, on eobperation among teachers, says: ‘‘ What they need 
as a body is some such organization as the ‘ Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers,’ or the ‘ Knights of Labor,’ with its superannua- 
tion fand, its insurance fund, sick-benefit fund, etc.,—an organiza- 
tion that will have sufficient strength and influence to determine 
who shall and who shall not be members of the profession.”” After 
organization, would striking and boycotting be in order ? 

— Rev. A. D. Mayo has just finished a three-months’ tour through 
the State of Louisiana, in the interest of general education ; and, 
on the first week in May, began a similar round of visitation in the 
State of Missouri, to contiuue until July 1. Mr. Mayo will visit a 
number of the principal towns in southern Missouri, with the State 
normal school at Cape Giradeau, in \May; his address during the 
month being ‘‘ Drury College, Springfield, Mo.’’ In June he will, 
extend his tour to northern Missouri, and close his years’ work by 
attendance on the State Convention of Teachers, at Sweet Springs ; 
giving an address on June 23, and remaining a few days for a 
course of lectures before the Missouri School of Science and 
Pedagogy. 

— ‘Vi Van Dazen,”’ a writer in the Woman's Journal, takes ep 
the cudgel in behalf of poor girls against the public schools of Bos- 
ton. It is the old charge that the training in the grammar and 
high school grades is bookish, but does not prepare the girls to do 
any useful work or earn their living. The way ‘‘ Vi’’ puts it is 
thus: Here are hundreds of girls who having spent, say ten years 
in the common schools, are turned out upon the world to take care 
of themselves, and by their own unaided judgment and tact to find 
a way to doit. They have been crammed with facts which are of 
no practical use to them, but they have not learned how to do any- 
thing for which an employer is willing to pay wages. They go 
forth seeking for ‘‘a place,’’ but find none, get discouraged, and 
in that helpless condition are easily allured into ways of evil. This 


will surprise every teacher who knows the facts. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


TreacHers’ Hanp-Book OF PsycHoLoey. 
On the Basis of the Outlines of Psychology. By 
James Sully, M.A. Cloth, 12mo, 414 pages. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

No work was ever more cordially anticipated by 
American schoolmen than this authorized author’s 
adaptation to the uses of the school-room of this 
most available of psychologies. Natural tact will 
do much toward making a teacher a success, but 
even then he only approximates the success possi- 
ble had he a foundation of psychological kuowl- 
edge. In the past, teachers untrained in college 
or normal school have had as an excuse for lack 
of familiarity with the higher philosophy of educa- 
tion, that text-books were so technical, and the 
science of mind so uninteresting, that they could 
not, unaided, acquaint themselves with the we 
ples of mental activity. The pablication of Sully’s 
Outlines of Psychology, two years ago, was the 
dawning of a better day, and the rewriting of it 
for the special use of teachers removes the last ex- 
euse that can be given for not knowing the science 
as well as the art of teaching. It will awaken 
thousands of teachers to a more intelligent appre- 
ciation of the possibilities and responsibilities of 
their profession. 

It is astudy of the science of the mind ina spirit, 
with a method specially adapted to the instructors 
of youth,—a work long demanded by the studious 
members of the fraternity. The author does not 
hesitate to graft upon the general, old-time system 
of psychology the fresher, heartier methods of re- 
ducing the study of the mind to a science, not 
_—- its nervous conditions and concomitants. 

0 scientific work on psychology can be popular 
in its cast, and yet this borders as near as it can 
without lowering its scientific tone. Technical 
terms are so clearly defined that the work may be 
read with delight by one unversed in philosophic 
lore. The influence of psychology on the ‘‘ con- 
duct and cultivation of the mind”’ is admirably 
presented by interweaving logic, «sthetics, and 
ethies, or the practical sciences, *‘ which aim to 
regulate the mental procession.’? The pedagog- 
ical phase of the work is distinct, intelligible, and 
inspiriting, showing how education is eoncerned 
with the *‘ training of faculty,’’ as well as the 
communicating of knowledge. 

We rise from the study of this work with a feel- 
ing that every teacher will be ever after of greater 
value to the world, and find more satisfaction in 
his work who familiarizes himself with the princi- 
ples of this fresh, readable, scientific treatise on 
the human mind, the manner and condition of its 
working, tracing the order of development of its 
faculties. He will have a deeper insight into the 
nature of his work and the conditions of success. 
It is worth much to have a teacher appreciate the 
complexity of the mind, its methods of growth, the 
influences by which it mav grow, and the power 
of individuality thereon. There has long been a 
growing feeling that teachers must grasp more vig- 
orously the principles of this seience, and Mr. 
Sully has made this possible, and the fraternity, 
as well as parents, owe him a debt of gratitude. 
Our author has a genius for discriminating in a 
way that unfolds a variety of distinctions, setting 
technical facts forth as vividly asalandseape. For 
illustration : 

** Mental life is connected with the action of the 
higher nerve centers, or the brain. Only when 
the brain is called to take partis there any distinct 
ment«l accompaniment. ‘The brain thus stands in 
relation to the lower centers somewhat as the head 
of an office stands in relation to his subordinates. 
The mechanical routine of the office is carried on 
by them. He is called on to interfere only when 
some unusual action has to be carried out, and re- 
JSlection and decision are needed. Moreover, just 
as the principal of an office is able to hand over 
work to his subordinates when it ceases to be un- 
usual, and becomes methodized and reduced to 
rule, so we shall find that the brain, or certain 
portions of it, are able to withdraw from actions 
when they have grown thoroughly familiar.”’ 

His definitions areexpressive. Psychology, gen- 
eral knowledge of the human mind reduced to an 
exact and systematic form ; feeling includes all 
— and painful conditions of the mind; 

wing ineludes all operations which are directly 
involved in gaining kuowledge through the senses, 
recalling the past, and reasoning ; wi/l‘ng, or act- 
ing, covers all active, mental operations,—all our 
eonscious doings; voluntary action is doing some- 
thing for an end or purpose ; logic is the psychol- 
ogy of knowing; esthetics, of feeling ; ethics, of 
willing. 

The practical phases of this work are unparal- 
leled. Efficiency of the mind depends upon effi- 
ciency of the brain, so that exhaustion of any part 
of the brain affects the mind so that the brain 
netds repose as a whole, so that, in addition to va- 
riety of brain exercise, there must be complete rest 
in something which approximates the play of child- 

Science is common knowledge more pre- 
cise. There is « fascination in his style, as may 
be imagined from a few illustrations The mind 
at any one movement is a tangle of psychological 
processes, and the psychologist is to unravel this 
tangle, which is analysis. 

A teacher canuot intelligently develop a child’s 
powers of observation till he grasps the fact that 
observation implies discrimination. The training 
of a faculty means the regular calling of it into 
activity by supplying the conditions of its exercise, 
and a social stimulus in the shape of a motive. It 
is vain to try to cultivate the power of abstraction 
before the powers of observation and imagination 
have reached a certain degree of strength. Inter- 
nal activity comes up to and balances external ac- 
tivity at about seven years of age. Inner activity 
becomes free of sense, and gains a distinct ascend- 
ency over it at about fourteen years. Every teacher 


will do well to read this work, study it carefully, | 
learn its definitions, and enjoy its style, i. 


Lessons Enewisu: A Practical course 
of Language Lessons and Elementary Grammar. 
By Albert N. Raub, Ph.D. Philadelphia: 
Porter & Coates; Boston: H. M. Cable. 
Cloth, 12mo, 176 pp. 

A Practica, Enevish GramMaAr: For 
the Use of Schools and Private Students. By 
Albert N. Raub, Ph.D. Philadelphia: Porter 
& Coates; Boston: H. M. Cable. Cloth, 
12mo, 256 pp. 

In the Lessons in English, Dr. Raub prepares 
the way, through the study of language, for the 
study of mar. His process is the inductive, 
teaching language much as he would any other 
branch,—synthetically; first the idea, then the 
name, then the definition and its application to the 
words of the lamguage. Only the simplest and 
most necessary principles are discussed and illus- 
trated, for the purpose of giving ability to speak 
the language correctly, preparing for the stu tes 
grammar as a science, interesting them in - 
guage study. 

In the Practical English Grammar he does not 
attempt to make rules to govern the use of lan- 
guage, but studies the fixed principles and idioms 
of the language, believing that technical grammar 
has a mission where it is properly taught. He 
assumes that the pupils have been prepared for 
this stady by such lessons as form for them correct 
habits of speech. The most correct and elegant 
speaker can test the correctness of his speech only 
by standard laws, which seem to have governed its 
use by the most reputable writers and speakers. 
He seeks also to aid in the formation of close, 
accurate habits of thought, and cultivate keen per- 
ception through critical analysis, correction, and 
criticism. 

In the Lessons in English there are pictoral illus- 
trations; and the oral work and easy written exer- 
cises are liberally provided for with typographical 
aids and various designs to quicken the interest. 
The much questioned policy of printing in- 
correct sentences is retained and generously 
utilized,—as on pages, 118 and 119 their are 37 
given with explanations and rules for there correc- 
tion. An admirable feature of the ‘‘ Lessons”’ is 
the frequent introduction of ‘ Cautions,”’ as, 
** When we wish to denote entrance, we should use 
into instead of in,’’ following with illustrations. 
The method, the profusion of examples, the skill 
in explanation, the clearness of definition, the sim- 
plicity of rules, the care in making selections, 
attract attention in an examination of the work. 

The Practical English Grammar carries the gen- 
eral method and skill of the preparatory work into 
a scientific study of the art of using and criticising 
language. There is lees departure from time- 
honored methods than we had anticipated from 
the brilliancy of the ‘‘ Lessons,’’ but adds the fer- 
vency and freshness of the latest methods, much as 
the new leafage of the pine tones and freshens the 
tree for weeks before the old ‘‘ needles ’’ are shed. 
In place of an elementary crusade, Dr. Raub has 
reénlivened the former things, making the ‘‘ dry 
bones”’ live. He introduces, also, a wealth of in- 
formation that makes the work of cyclopwdic 
value. 


Tue Rariway Anp THE Repusiic. By 
James F. Hudson. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Cloth, Svo, 489 pp. 

The day in which we live calls for an exhaus- 
tive, analytical, ardent, judicial presentation of 
the facts and figures involved in the railway inter- 
ests of the country. ‘The array of information on 
all phases of the topic shows how familiar Mr. 
Hudson is with the data upon which to base an 
argument. He treats the theme with scientific 
method, but argues for and against the things in 
which he believes and disbelieves with an ardor 
that shows a sincerity of conviction rarely seen in 
type when such a matter-of-fact subject is under 
consideration. He has the courage to specify rem- 
edies for the evils. He finds the chief abuses of 
the railway system in the discrimination of railroad 
managers as regards freights; in the pooling 
policy, which has been so generally adopted ; and 
in the creation of fictitious stock by those who con- 
trol corporations. The influence of railroads upon 
legislation is not vverlooked. His remedy is in the 
power of the government to establish and maintain 
public highways. When the railroads are made 
public highways in fact, by virtue of this power, 
instead of highways which corporations solely con- 
trol, there will be the opportunity for govern- 
mental regulations and the establishment of com- 
petition. The teacher needs to “know something 
of everything, in order to be the ideal of his pupils, 
the committee, and the community. This he can- 
not do; but it will be profitable and politic for him 
to read one masterly work on every living issue. 
To be familiar with the facts, figures, and philos- 
ophy of Mr. Hudson’s volume will do him as much 
good professionally, financially, and intellectually, 
as to re-read some ancient classics. 


Next Door. By Clara Louise Burnham. 
Boston: Ticknor & Co. Cloth, 12mo, 371 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 


Boston figures extensively at present as the scene 
of novels, and her characters, streets, customs, and 
institutions are in a fair way to be introduced to 
all classes of readers. Next Door does its share 
in this publicity of metropolitan life. As a mat- 
ter of course it is a story of home and society life, 
of sentiment, with all the accompaniments of win- 
ning and being won, railway ‘‘smash ups,”’ and 
incidental blending of poverty and wealth, with 
a characteristic choir trouble. Entirely 
aside from the plot and its characters, the work is 
full of interest because of the author’s style and 
fervency. Boston’s pet weaknesses are humor- 


ously and unsuspectingly revealed, but it is some- 
times a strain on the imagination to see the real 
flesh-and-blood Boston en in such a character as 
Margery when she tells her suitor, ‘‘ I would marry 


a poor man, if I loved him and he wished it; but 
I would not try to live with him in a city among 
all the accustomed pleasures which would now be 
just out of his reach. I would go away into the 
country somewhere or out West toa ranch.’’ De- 
scriptions are original, as, for instance, ‘‘ Kate, 
tall and fair as a young princess, and Margery, a 
very snowdrop.”’ The choir trouble, the ** take 
off” of Boston church life and the musical ele- 
ment, in which fashion and prejudice reign, is one 
of the unique phases of the story. 


Kant’s Ernics. A Critical Exposition. By 
Noah Potter. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. 
Cloth, 16 mo. Price, $1.25. 

The fifth volume of Griggs’ Philosophical Clas- 
sics is an important work, admirably done by a 
master-hand. It is one of the difficult things,— 
the translation, condensation, adaptation, of Kant’s 
Ethics into usable form. It requires great learn- 
ing, thorough familiarity with all the author’s 
works ; appreciation of his character, activities, and 
times ; an a knowledge of thei nstitutions, tenden- 
cies of thought and individual characteristics of 
America and Americans. President Porter has 
all these qualifications in high degree, and has, 
withal, taken the time and given the attention 
necessary to do the subject justice. He has the 
art of putting things skillfully for the benefit of 
author and reader. He never forgets what justice 
to Kant requires; nei does he forget what his 
readers need. ‘There is no longer excuse for lack 
of familiarity with this important phase of the 
work of an author, the influence of whose thought 
must be appreciated in order to take the bearings of 
the philosophic and historic tendencies of the past 
half-century. 


Tue Massachusetts Homeopathic Hos- 
pital is out with its Sixteenth Annual Report,—a 
neat, comprehensive, clear statement of the con- 
ditions, work, and need of the institution. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’s Sons, New York, 
have ready the Second Edition of How to be Happy 
Though Married, by a graduate in the University 
of Matrimony ; one vol., 12mo, beautifully 
bound; $1.25. 


Sonas or Promise, for Sunday-schools, 
prayer, praise, and conference meetings, is the 
suggestive title of one of the most attractive books 
of its kind which has appeared in a long time. 
Besides old favorites, it contains many capital new 
pieces, which all will be glad to sing. Edited by 
J. H. Tenney and Rey. E. A. Hoffman, and pub- 
lished in a pleasing form by Oliver Ditson & Co., 
Boston. 

MAcmItLan & Co. publish the following 
new books: The Bostonians, by Henry James, 
author of ‘* The Portrait of a Lady,’”’ ‘* Roderick 
Hudson,’’ ete.; 12mo, cloth extra; $2.00. <A 
Tale of a Lonely Parish, by F. Marion Crawford, 
author of ‘‘ Mr. Isaaes,’’ ‘*‘ Dr. Claudius,’’ ‘‘ Zoro- 
aster,’’ ete.; 12mo, cloth extra ; $1.50. John 
Moreley’s Works, new edition; the vclumes of 
Voltaire, Rousseau, and Diderot are now ready. 


Ginn & Co., Boston, have ready the first 
series of Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales. Edited for 
home and school use by J. H. Stickney. The 
second series will be ready May 15, and the third 
will follow in due time. ‘These tales are designed 
to be supplementary to the Third, Fourth, and 
Fifth Readers. The books are illustrated with 
the original Pedesen pictures ; price, each, 45 
cents. There has hitherto Leen no edition adapted 
to the wants of the varied readers to whose capac- 
ities the stories were addressed. This embarrass- 
ment is avoided by the grading of the present edi- 
tion and its publication in three series. Care has 
been taken to winnow out everything unsuitable 
and to preserve the full life of the original. Little 
needed amendment, for both in language and 
spirit the stories are models. The text is based 
upon a sentence-by-sentence comparison of the 
four or five translations current in England and 
America. 

Harper & Bros. publish A Victorious 
Defeat, by Wolcott Balestier, a novel strikingly 
original in subject and treatment, and occupying 
an entirely fresh field in a way which, acritic says, 
** proves the author’s right to rank among the few 
earnest and conscientious students of one of the 
most interesting social phases and experiments 
known to American life.’’ 

The same firm have ready for publication a 
work by Mr. R. R. Bowker, entitled Economics 
Sor the People. Itis an attempt to set forth in 
plain and familiar language the great principles 
of political economy. In selecting illastrations 
for the various topics which are treated of in his 
book Mr. Bowker has confined himself as far as 
possible to American facts. 


useful work on French and German Socialism in 
Modern Times is about to be issued in “‘ Harpers’ 
Handy Series.’’ 


AMONG AUTHORS, 

Gen. Lew Wallace is meditating a new work 
the scene of which is in northern Africa. 

H. C. Bunner’s new story of New York life, 
entitled The Midge, will be published by Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, New York. ’ 

_ Rev. Dr. A. J. Behrend’s new work on Social- 
ism and Christianity will be published by Baker 
& Taylor, New York, May 19. 

Miss Susan B, Anthony is writing the last ¢ 
ter of the third volume of her History of Wome, 
Suffrage, and hopes to issue the work next month. 

Hi. H. Tammen, Denver, Col., has published 
an instructive ttle book on Objects of Interest 
from the Plains and Rocky Mountains; price, 10 


cents, 


A cheap edition of Professor Ely’s learned and g 


G. G. Chisholm is preparing a supplementary 

hieal reading book, entitled Animal Life 

on the Clobe. It will be published by the Boston 
Supply Co. 

George Routledge and Sons have made arrange- 
ments with G. & C. Merriam & Co. to publish, in 
England, an edition of the condensed Webster's 
Dictionary. 

The late poet Scheffel had almost completed a 
long historic novel, based on the same subject as 
Wagner’s Tannhiuser,—the vocal contest at the 
Wartburg. 

Miss Broughton’s new novel, Peggy and Prue, 
will not appear until fall. The title selected by 
the author has been changed, at the request of the 
publisher, to ‘‘ Doctor Cupid.” 

William Justin Harsha’s A Timid Brave, the 
story of an Indian uprising, has been published 
in the Standard Library of Funk & Wagnalls, 
New York; price, 15 cents. 

Roberts Brothers, Boston, will issue a new 
series of novels, under the title of ‘‘ Old Colony 
Series,’’ which will comprise romances illustrating 
the early life in American Colonies. 

Emily Frances has written a charming book for 
juvenile readers, entitled Dick and His Song; 
price, 50 cents. Published by the Congregational 
Sunday-School and Publishing Society, Boston. 

Hubert Howe Bancroft has ready volume 16 
of hisgreat work, on the History of the Pacijsie 
States of North America, price $4.50; published 
by A. L. Bancroft & Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

Algernon Swinburne will publish in May a vol- 
ume of prose miscellanies, comprising his contri- 
butions to the Encyclopedia Britannica, and a 
nnmber of essays already published in periodicals. 

Rev. J. D. Smith, of Saratoga, N. Y., has 
written a book on Bible Studies in Nature, and 
Rev. James Scott one on Thought ne Both 
will soon come from the press of James H. Earle, 


n. 

The Emperor and Empress of Japan have, 
through His Excellency, R. Kuki, their Minister 
at Washington, expressed their thanks to Mr. 
Edward Greey, for his last Japanese book, A 
Captive of Love. 

Mr. David Ker, of the New York Times, has 
written a story, which Cassell & Co. will pub- 
lish, entitled Lost Among White Africans. It 
narrates a boy’s adventures among the natives of 
the Upper Congo. 

H. C. Bunner and Julian Magnus have written 
the libretto of a two-act comic opera entitled 
** Bounced.’’ The opera is said to be essentially 
American in every particular. ‘The characters are 
typical New York. 

Miss Isabel Hapgood has translated from the 
Russion To/stoi Souvenirs, comprising ‘* Infancy,’’ 
** Adolescence,’’ and ‘‘ Youth,’’ which Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co., New York, announce for ime 
mediate publication in one valume. 

The second volume of General Grant’s memoirs, 
it is announced, will be issued at once. The book 
will have nearly a hundred pages more than the 
first volume, and is more profusely illustrated. 
There will be two steel engravings, one of them 
being a portrait of General Grant, from a photo- 
graph, when he was in command of all the armies. 

Girls who Became Famous, by Sarah K. Bolton, 
a companion book to ‘‘ Poor Boys who Became 
Famous,”’ will be issued by T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
in early fall. It will contain twenty sketches of 
leading women of Europe and America, such as 
Jean Ingelow, Lady Brassey, Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts, George Eliot, Miss Alcott, Margaret 
Fuller, and others. 

Funk & Wagnalls, New York, has published 
the third and concluding volume of The Treasury 
of David, by C. H. Spurgeon. It is an exhaust- 
ive commentary on the Book of Psalms, adapted 
to every class of readers, and containing homiletic 
hints upon almost every verse. Mr. Spurgeon 
considers it the great literary effort of his life, 
and Dr. Philip Schaff pronounces it the ‘‘ most 
important and practical work of the age on the 
Psalter.”’ 

Ogilvie’s Reading Series,’”’ No. 29, 
contains Owen’s Hobby: or, Strength in Weak- 
ness, by Elmer Burleigh; Love Triumphant: or, 
Bessie’s Sacrifice; Wilderness Farm; Jack of all 
Trades, by Charles Reade; Nearly Lost; The 
Haunted Man, by Charles Dickens; The Ghost 
Art, by Charles Dickens; The Yellow Mask, by 
Wilkie Collins; price, 30 cents; published by J. 
S. Ogilvie & Co., New York. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Life and Adventures of Baron Trenck; Vol. 2; price 
10 cents. New York: Cassell & Co. 
Essays on Educational Reformers; by Robert Herbert 
uick; Reading Club Edition; price $1.50. Syracuse 


. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 
Ogilvie’s fon Reading, No. 29; price 35 cents. 
New York: J. 8. Ogilvie & Co. 


Ginn & Co.’s Classical Atlas, including Twenty-three 
Colored Mags. with Complete Index. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
The Simplicity that is in Christ; by Leonard Woolsey 
Bacon; price #1.50....The Two Books of Nature and 
Revelation, Collate1; by George D. Armstrong, D.D.; 
price $1.00. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 
Boston University Year Book; edited by the University 
I flices. 
Albert N. Raub, 
ractical Course of 
Language Lessons and Elementary Grammar; by Albert 
N, sale by 
of 
‘eacher’s Hand Book of Psychology; by James Sull 
MA. New York: D. pleton & 
m rave; by W. Justin Harsha; price 15 cents. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls. . 
Dick and his Song: by Emily Frances; price 50 cents. 
Boston: Poagregns onal S. 8. and Publish ng Society. 
The Life of a Prig; by One; price $1.00....Buz; or, the 
Life and Adventures of a Honey Bee; by Maurice Noel; 
price $1.00. New York: mene Holt & Co. 
The Castle of Otranto; by Horace Walpole; price 10 
Good-natured 


cents... She Stoops to Conquer, and the 
Man: by Oliver Goldsmith; price 10 cents. New York: 
Cassell & Co. 

Unwise Laws; by Lewis H. Blair: price $1.00.... 


Differences and their Settlement; by J h D Weeks: 
“Weeks: 
price 26 cents. New York: G, P, Putmam’s Sons, i 
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WILD-FLOWERS OF MAY, 
When May, with cowslip-braided locks, 
Walks through the land in green attire, 
And burns in meadow-grass the phlox 
His torch of purple fire : 


When buds have burst the silver sheath, 
And shifting pink, and gray, and gold 

Steal o’er the woods, while fair beneath 
The bloomy vales unfold : 


When, emerald bright, the hemlock stands 
New-feathered, needled new the pine ; 
And, exiles from the Orient lands, 
The turbaned tulips shine : 


When wild azaleas deck the knoll, 
And cinque-foil stars the fields of home, 
And winds, that take the white-weed, roll 
The meadows into foam : 


Then from the jubilee I tarn 
To other Mays that I have seen, 
Where more resplendent blossoms burn, 
And statelier woods are green ;— 


Mays, when my heart expanded first, 
A honeyed blossom, fresh with dew ; 
And one sweet wind of heaven dispersed 
The only clouds I knew. 


For she, whose softly-murmured name 
The music of the month expressed, 
Walked by my side in holy shame 
Of girlish love confessed. 


The budding chestnuts overhead, 
Their sprinkled shadows in the lane,— 
Blue flowers along the brooklet’s bed,— 
I see them all again! 


The old, old tale of girl and boy, 
Repeated ever, never old: 

To each in turn the gates of joy, 
The gates of heaven unfold, 


And when the punctual May arrives, 
With cowslip-garland on her brow, 
We know what once she gave our lives, 
And cannot give us now! 
—Bayard Taylor. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


SCHOOLS OF LONDON. 
LonpDon, April 8, 1886, 

Dear Journal : —The cause of education in the 
largest city of the world is evidently gaining 
ground. One cannot be long in London society 
without hearing much about Cambridge and Ox- 
ford Universities, Rugby and Yarrow schools, and 
the leading voluntary schools in the city. Words 
of praise are on the lips of all in their behalf. Go 
into the book-stores on the Strand, as in Pater- 
noster Row, and you will be reminded of these in- 
stitutions; but you will seldom hear the national 
schools spoken of, unless you call attention to 
them first. This only shows how deep-seated in 
the minds of the people is the idea of class. They 
believe in it with all their soul, from the queen 
down to the poor wretch that sweeps the streets. 
So they would have the college first and the public 
school last. They feel it to be a necessity for the 
children of the rich to be educated; but not so for 
those of the poor. There is a great disparity be- 
tween the higher and lower classes; and this is 
mainly caused by money, not_by brains. So those 
of the palace are wont to f upon those of the 
cottage; and the superior in cloth addresses the 
inferior in tones of authority; while the latter, in 
thought and character, is far, far ahead of the 
former. Now, so long as this remains true, the 
professor in the university will have a standing in 
good society, but the common-school teacher will be 
looked upon as a sort of drudge; the first-class 
private institution will be honored, but the public 
school will be held in low repute. 


PROGRESS, 


Because of this condition of things, the national- 
school system here meets with many difficulties. 
It is true great progress has been made since it was 
introduced; for in 1850, in Great Britain, there 
were only 2,163 schools inspected or reported, 
while in 1884 there were 21,892. In 1870, when 
the national system was really introduced, there 
were, in London, 262,259 children in attendance ; 
but in 1882 there were 543,892; and it is estimated 
that by the end of the current school year the num- 
ber will reach 631,357. This indicates decided 
advancement, showing that the School Board of 
London, and other co-workers, have toiled hard. 
Some on the board, and in the city, feel that the 
future prosperity of their country depends largely 
upon the success of general education. Several of 
its members have striven to make the schools free, 
—-which is not the case at present, for every child 
now is expected, aud, in fact, is required to pay 
two and two-tenths pence per week for the privi- 
lege of attending school. ‘This occasions much 
trouble in several ways, but especially because of 
the inability of many to pay. Now, they have a 
compulsory law, obliging children from the ages 
of three to thirteen years to be in school, even 
when they have no means for paying the rates. 
This matter looks strange and inconsistent to us; 
but the majority of the voters of Great Britain 
cannot be made to see it in that light. In our 
country we have little idea of poverty, as it exists 
in London and is expressed in some of the national 
schools, Really, many of the teachers find it dif- 
ficult to get the faces and hands of their pupils,— 
saying nothing of the feet and dress,—clean , wre 
their daily sessions; and they work hard to that 
end, too. I have been pained and shocked as I 
have been in some of their schools, because of the 
filth and rags. 

The children, as a rule, seem desirous to learn, 
and are obedient. Their conveniences, as to 


seats, pleasant rooms, and ample playgrounds, are 
far inferior to ours; yet, as we contrast their pres- 
ent ace dations with what they were as we saw 
them in ‘75’? and ‘80,’ we can see there has 
been a marked change for the better. This must 
have a positive and good effect upon the children. 
What a blessing for children that come from 
squalid homes, to enter inviting school-rooms and 
be surrounded by objects of taste and beauty ! 
Most of the children look bright, giving assurance, 
if properly schooled, of becoming useful subjects 
of Great Britain. 

The teachers are about equally divided as to sex. 
They seem to be of the right spirit, and really de- 
voted to their work. Nearly a third of their 
teaching power, however, consists of pupil-instruct- 
ors, because their services can be obtained cheap. 
Oh, what a mistake and what folly, too! The 
teachers proper are generally well trained, and 
pass outside of the three R’s in their illustrations, 
though they are expected to confine themselves 
mostly to them, Their pay appears small to us; 
for the male teacher seldom receives more than 
$700 per annum, and the female not more than 
$550. Verily, they earn their wages; and if they 
did not receive some higher reward, they would 
not remain long in the wear and tear of the school- 
room. Ah ! the chiefest recompense of the true 
teacher is the consciousness of leading young minds 
and hearts out into the broad, green fields of 
light and wisdom. 


KENSINGTON MUSEUM, 


Should the question be asked what one institu- 
tion in London is really accomplishing the most 
for the nation and civilization, I feel, after clos . 
consideration, the answer unhesitatingly would be, 
the Kensington Museum. It occupies an area of 
twelve acres. It was founded for the purpose of 
gathering the useful and the beautiful of the past, 
and so utilizing them as to make the future bet- 
ter than the past. So far it has been a grand suc- 
cess. Its main buildings are constructed of iron 
and glass, and so adjusted as to get the best light 
London can afford by day, and by evening it is all 
aglow with electric flames. 

Its works of art and history are finely arranged 
and classified. In their proper places is expressed 
the life of the ancient caw, Egyptian, Greek, 
Roman, Chinese, Goth, and Norman. As one 
studies the fac-simile of the Printice column, in 
Roslyn Chapel, Scotland, he can but admire the 
the exquisite taste and skill of the Norman, and 
as he turns to the imitation of Trajan’s column, 
and the expressions of the Grecian chisel, he must 
almost adore the genius of the past. 

But passing into the room of models and pat- 
ents, we find many strange curiosities. Here we 
see ‘‘ Puffing Billy,’’ which was the first railroad 
engine, and the first ‘‘town clock.’? These are 
crude looking machines contrasted with those of 
to-day. In another department we see the chem- 
ical results of vegetables and living things, having 
been analyzed. ‘There you can examine the forty- 
two elements, all paraded out, which enter into the 
composition of the human body. ‘Though the ele- 
ments are so distinct, you can discover nothing of 
that vital power which brings them together, build- 
ing them up into wonderful shapes and giving them 
marvelous action. Science and the microscope 
have not yet been able to discover and analyze vital 
force. But the arcana of nature are being truly 
revealed, as is being proved in the scientific school 
connected with this institution, in which several 
hundred young men and women are being in- 
structed in chemistry, in physics, in geology, in 
mechanical drawing, and in mechanics, by learned 
professors. 

The students are addressed by these instructors 
on some branch connected with their departments, 
and then the scholars afterward go to their rooms 
and places to work out and illustrate by exper- 
iment the theories and principles given them; so 
here precept and practice are combined. The spe- 
cial object appears to be to develop the perceptive, 
reflective, and esthetic powers, and so accomplish 
a permanent good. 

The tuition is nominally free to those admitted 
into the school; however, it is hoped and expected 
that those who receive this culture will devote 
themselves to teaching. In this way the nation is 
to receive many fold in return for establishing and 
sustaining such an institution as the Kensington 
Museum. If we could have a like institation in 
Boston, New York, and other parts of our coun- 
try, what a blessing it would be to our nation! I 
believe we are approximating such a result. We 
are coming to realize, I trust, that the surest in- 
vestments are in other than railroads, lands, and 
bank stocks. 

OTHER LONDON SCHOOLS. 


These are many, consisting of night schools, 
cookery classes, planning schools, and schools for 
the deaf and dumb and blind. The English, as a 
people, are truly philanthropic, and so they build 
enormous poor-houses and asylums, and encourage 
charitable bequests in behalf of the poor and the 
unfortunate; yet, after all, they are not ready to 
sustain free schools; they are disposed to nurture 
feelings of caste. Does not the secret of their riots 
lie right here? Frown upon men and they are 
prone to become demoniacal. We could but believe 
this true, as the thousands of miserable wretches 
marched through the streets of London lately, 
erying aloud, ‘‘ Give us work to do; give us work 
to do, or we shall starve or be obliged to steal.’”’ 
S. H. M’CoLLester, 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
UNANIMOUS APPROVAL OF MEDICAL STAFF. 
Dr. T. G. Comstock, Physician at Good Sa- 
maritan Hospital, St. Louis, Mo., says: ‘‘ For 
years we have used it in this hospital, in dyspep- 
sia and nervous diseases, and asa drink during 
the decline and in the convalescence of lingering 


EN ROUTE TO TOPEKA. 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 

TION—FROM CHICAGO TO THE MIS- 

SOURI RIVER. 

Arriving in Chicago we are impressed with the 
expansiveness of the metropolis and its scenes of 
activity. Probably no city in the world, of sim- 
ilar size, covers so much of an actually busy area, 
or presents to the eye of the tourist so many dif- 
ferent types of human nature and industry. 
Hardly are our ears relieved of the dull ramble of 
the train when we find ourselves skurrying along 
in a convenient ‘* hansom,’’ with instructions to 
the driver to show us all that he can before train 
time. 

State street, the great thoroughfare, is much 


cozy, elegant, and well-kept suburban residences, 
with bowers of vine and shrub and blooming flow- 
ers, as the train steams onward toward the di t 
terminal of our hitherto enjoyable travels. 

Passing Riverside, on the Desplaines River, 
made historic by the ascension of Louis Joliet and 
Father Marquette, from the village of the Illinois 
Indians to the lakes, we reach the picturesque sur- 
rounding of Aurora, on Fox River, where the C. 
b. & Q. R.R. originated. Plano, fifteen miles 
further on, is the residence of Joseph Smith, the 
leader of the anti-polygamous Mormons, and a son 
of the old prophet. 

Sixty-one miles from Chi is Somonauk Sta- 
tion, near which the Sac Indians, in 1832, mas- 
sacred three families of white settlers. Princeton, 
45 miles onward, was long an important station on 
tbe old State road from Peoria to Galena. Until 

e close of the Black Hawk War, in 1833, it was 
much harrassed by Indians. Twenty-six miles 


RECLINING CHAIR CAR, 


like Broadway, New York, its greater width, how- 
ever, preserving it from the continual jams and 
blockades familiar in the eastern Gotham. Every- 
body appears to have something to do, and to be 
in a hurry in getting it done. 

Our round of sight-seeing involves a view of the 
vast lake, with its government breakwater, a whirl 
along Michigan Boulevard, that glitters in spring 
and summer with myriad equipages, and resounds 
with ten thousand 
sleigh-bells in the 
white of winter; 
thence north to Lin- 
coln Park, where the 
Grant Monument is 


BURLINGTON, IA. 


in process of erection; thence to Lakeview, the | 
famous section of shady and aristocratic avenues ; 
thence to Garfield Park over Washington Boule- 
vard; thence to the Board of Trade. 

Faithful to instructions, our driver brought us at 
last to the Union station of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton and Quincy R.R. 

We take the 12.30 p. m. train, and a familiar 
feeling comes over us as we enter one of the long 
chain of superb parlor cars with which the road is 
equipped. Besides, there are the handsome Pull- 
man sleepers, the reclining-chair cars, the toilet- 
rooms, and everything else that can contribute to 
a delightful journey. Among the earlier of the 
appreciables may be mentioned the dining-car, 
with its snowy linen, tasteful decoration, shining 
cutlery, attentive waiters, and admirable cuisine. 
But we anticipate. Before we are led to the 


fevers. lt has the unanimous approval of our 
medical staff.’’ 


tempting repast, we find ourselves gazing with a 
permissable interest on a constant succession of 


further is neee the pretty little 

village of Kewanee, which means, 

in the Winnebago tongue, ‘‘Prairie 
en,.”’ 

Galesburg, the Junction of the 
main line, with its Peoria and 
Quincey’ divisions, is a prosperous 
city approximating 20,000 inhabit- 
ants, surrounded by a splendid 
farming country. It is the seat of 
a university, a college, and several. 
excellent schools. The journey on- 
ward from Galesburg isthrough a 
rich country that bh tokens prosper- 
ity and contentment on all sides. 
Busy towns are passed, notable for 
potteries, tile and drain factories, 
and other important business indus- 
tries, while the country abounds in 
beautiful orchards, 

Quiney is reached, on the east 
bank of the Mississippi, where the 
evidences of southern life become 
impressive in the presence of pack- 
ets and steamboats, and the traveler 
feels a pardonable thrill as, for the 
first time, he finds himself in the 

resence of the ‘‘ Father of 
Waters.”? The city is situated 
upon lofty bluffs overlooking the 
river, on the broad tops of which 
lie the business portion of the town. The streets 
are finely shaded, and the handsome residences, 
with their attractive lawns, are of special in- 
terest to the traveler, while its public parks re- 
mind us strongly of some of our eastern cities. 

Continuing our journey, the scenery was varied 

rd by undulating hills and 
prairie stretches. This 
rtion of the interest, 
owever, was restricted 
by the fact of our having 
retired to our comfortable 
berths, though an enter- 
taining idea in general 
was afterward had, in- 
cluding mention of the 
important towns of Mon- 
roe, Macon, Laclede, and 
others. 

At Cameron Junctio™ 
we might have taken the 
road to Kansas City, in- 
stead of which we contin- 
ued on to St. Joseph. 
Kansas City, situated on 
the Missouri River,— 
‘*river of mud,’’ appro- 
priately!—is notable for 
its packing business in 
beef and pork, grain 
trade, and, perhaps, its 
hotels, with a reasonable 
percentage of interest for 
its railroad centerings or 
convergencies. We speed 
along, contemplating the 
crossing at Rushville, be- 
yond St. Joe, thence to 
Atchison, after which we 
start upon a straight run 
to Topeka, via the Atchi- 
son, Topeka and Santa 
Fe railroad, leaving At- 
chison at a little after 
9.00 o’clock a. m., or 
nearly a day from the 
time of our start from 
Chicago,—a day that is 
about completed upon our 
arrival at Topeka at 12.20 
p- m., making our bow to 
the capital of Kansas, 
and to its sociable people, 
its iron works, depots, 
car shops, hotels, opera 
houses, colleges, religious 
institutions, mills, and newspapers, after a delight- 
ful ride of twenty-four hours over a road that 
become memorable with us. 

As we look back over the ride from New Eng- 
land, and recall all that we have seen of the 
Berkshire grandeur, the valley beauty of the 
Mohawk, the glory of Niagara, the inspiration of 
Chicago rustle and bustle, the fascination of the 
rolling prairie, and find ourselves at last on the 
historic soil of Kansas, — first in freedom’s 
straggles, and first in the temperance victories,— 
we behold her vast prairie sea on whose bosom 
the villages and cities ride as serenely as a ship 
upon the ocean. CARLISLE. 


— Gorgeous flowerets in the sunlight shining, 
 sarcodbcs flaunting in the eye of day, 
Tremulous leaves, with soft and silver lining, 
Buds that open only to decay. 
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ANSWERS TO INDIANA STATE BOARD 
QUESTIONS FOR APRIL. 


ARITHMETIC, 

1. The G. C. D. is two; therefore the lots at a 
maximum price mast be $2.00. A bought 210, B 
bought 290, and C bought 462. 

2. The hound ran 23} miles, while the fox ran 
17} miles; but the fox was 7 miles in advance at 
the start, making 24} miles, or } of a mile still in 
advance of the hound. 

3. A receives 60 a. 3 r. 24 sq. rds. 


B ‘TTa.2r. 16 sq. rds. 
Cc ** 103 a. 1 vr. 349 sq. rds. 
D * 206a. 3 r. 204 sq. rds. 


4. The difference in longitude is 14°51’ ; the| salt. ; 
8. The Danube river has its source in the Alps, | also 


difference in time is, therefore,—56m. 8 o’ clock 20m. 
40s. less 56m. = 7 o'clock 24m. 40s., the time at 


New Orleans. 
5. .03125 of a mile = .25 fur. = 10 rds. =165 ft. 


6. 4 of a bushel = 3 pks. 1{ qts. 
ts. ts. qts. =op ts. 
93.50 1404 per cent. of the value 


glass. 1 per cent. of its value is $.0375 ; 


100 per cent. = $3.75. 

>. The square root of 7,300, with a remainder 
75. 

and + = § of yours .*. My age is § of yours, 
the sum of our ages equals § + § = ‘Y of yours 


years. 
10. (Omit for waht of space.) 
HISTORY. 

1. One object was to seek in another land the 
freedom of worship which their own land had de- 
nied them. Another object was to extend the do- 
minions of the English king. Politically they were 

jotic subjects of the English king. 

2. Ferdinand De Soto, whose object was con- 

uest, to find gold and establish settlements. The 
French Catholic missionaries, Joliet and Mar- 
quette, whose purpose was to civilize the Indians. 

3. The grant of land for school purposes made 
by the General Government when Indiana was 
organized, puts the State under obligations to fos- 
ter in good faith a permanent system of free edu- 
cation 


4. Benjamin Franklin. 


7. (a) Is 
(c) Napoleon should be in the possessive case. 

8. A complex sentence has an inde 
proposition ; while a compound sentence 
or more independent propositions. 

9. Subject and predicate. That of which some- 
thing is asserted or thought, and the assertion or 
thought. 

10. Substantive, adjective, or adverbial : 

(1) That you cannot perform the task is evi- 


dent 
two 


ent. 
(2) You will never see the fruit of the trees 
which you are planting. 
(3) John is taller than his brother. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1, (Cannot print answer.) 

2. Colorado is bounded on the north by Wyom- 
ing and Nebraska, on the east by Nebraska and 
Kansas, on the south by New Mexico, and on the 
west by Utah. Chief source of prosperity comes 
from the rich mines of gold, silver, coal, iron, and 


and flows east into the Black Sea. It is the chief 
commercial river in Europe. 

4. The waters of the Mediterranean and Red 
Seas are connected by the Suez Canal; the Adri- 
atic and Mediterranean by the Straits of Otranto ; 
the Black Sea and Sea of Marmora by the Bospho- 
rus. The Atlantic and Pacific Oceans are con- 
nected by the Straits of Magellan; the North Sea 
and English Channel by the Straits of Dover. 

5. The Amazon, Orinoco, and Parana are the 
three river systems of South America. 

6. First, and most important, is its ificant 
harbor ; second, it is at the western of the 
Central Pacific and Southern Pacific railroads. 

7. The kingdoms of Norway and Sweden are 
separate, but the same king rules over both. 

8. The Dominion of Canada includes the central 
and eastern portion of British America. Quebec, 
the capital, is located on the St. Lawrence River. 

9. Kentucky has a variable climate. Its chief 
agricultural products are tobacco and hemp. 

10. Fruits,—banana, date, fig, olive, and cocoa ; 
spices,—cinnamon, cloves, nutmegs, besides sugar, 
coffee, tea, and cotton. 

READING, 


1. The best method for teaching the definition 
of words is to require their use in a sentence. 

2. Pure and resonant or impure and aspirated. 
The voice is pure when all the breath used is vocal- 
ized. It is impure when only a part of the breath 
is vocalized. 

3. It is the analytic method of teaching chil- 
dren ; and this is the only method of nature. 

4. The ability to get thought out of the printed 


5. In his masterly retreat from Long Island to/| page. 


Trenton, N. J. 

6. The Louisiana purchase and the organization 
of the Indiana territory. 

7. The claims of the United States against the 
British government for damages done by the Con- 
federate cruisers during the Civil War, called the 
Alabama claims, were settled by a board of arbitra- 
tion convened at Geneva in 1872, by which Great 
Britain was required to pay into the Federal Treas- 
ury $15,500,000. 

8. The tragic death of President Lincoln. 

9. The assassination of President Garfield at 
the hands of Guiteau. 

GRAMMAR. 
~ 1. The comparison of adjectives indicates de- 
grees of quantity or quality. 

2. Adjectives of one syllable are ay com- 
posed by inflections; of more than one syllable, by 
the use of an auxiliary word, as more and must 
A great many adjectives take an irregular com- 


3. When is a conjunctive adverb. 

4. Indicatives (plural), are seen, were seen, 
shall be seen, have been seen, had been seen, shall 
have been seen. 

5. Bear, bore, borne; bid, bade, bidden ; grow, 
grew, grown; lay, lain, laid; blow, blew, blown. 

6. A participial phrase used to qualify men. 


5. First, see that all the words can be pro- 
nounced at sight; second, call for illustrated defi- 
nitions of the most difficult word; third, talk about 
the subject-matter with the children; fourth, read 
the lesson. 

SCIENCE OF TEACHING. 

1, The process of abstraction is mainly analyt- 
ic. Example: Take an apple as an object of 
thought; by analysis we find the parts and the 
qualities, as sweetness, roundness, etc. 

2. The first work in geography has reference to 
place, relative locality, and form. 

4. First step is for the teacher to write a word 
on the blackboard; explain its meaning; drill in 
pronouncing it; then ask the children to copy on 


STATE NEWS. 


INDIANA.—Prof. W. W. Martin, of De Pauw 
University, Greencastle, Indiana, has been elected 
to the chair of Theology in Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tenn., ata salary of $2,500. Professor 
Martin has accepted, and will enter upon his duties 
in September next. 

Dr. J. E. Earp, also of De Pauw University, 
has been elected president of Baker University, 


Kansas. 


correct ; (5) master should be plural ; P 


In the State Oratorical Contest at Indianapolis, 

. M. Adams, of DePauw, was awarded first 
honors, and Miss Emma Turner, of Franklin, 
second. 

The State University is still ‘‘ booming,’’ under 
President Jordan’s efficient management. Up- 
wards of 100 pupils have been enrolled in the 
freshman class. Scliense Van Meys now claims 
the best equipped chemical laboratory in the State, 
and his classes seem very enthusiastic. 

Finely executed programs of the commencement 
exercises of the Dublin and Bourbon high schools 
have been received. 

The County Superintendents’ Convention has 
been called to meet on the 2d of June, at Plymouth 
Church, Indianapolis 

In view of the irregularities of the trustees in 
the past two years, much interest has been felt in 
the course to be taken by the state superintendent 
in the way of financial supervision. ith no new 
laws to aid him, he has ~ ted stringent measures 
under existing statutes. He requires of trustees 
not only reports of receipts and expenditures, but 
a full statement of indebtedness from each. 
He further requires that these financial reports be 
certified under oath. 

A circular letter of advice to trustees has been 
issued by the state superintendent, in connection 
with the new report blanks. The writer repeats 
his former suggestions relating to the appoint- 
ment of township principals. 

The old State Historical Society has been re- 
vived, with Hon. William H. English president, 
and W. De M. Hooper secretary. 

Jacob P. Dunn, of Indianapolis, is preparing a 
history of the State for the ‘‘ American Common- 


wealth ’’ series. 

Miss Hattie Morgan, one of our best lady teach- 
ers, long conn with the Edinburg schools, 
was quietly married, last month, to Mr. Burton, 
a lawyer of Denver, Col., and will soon depart for 
her new home. Miss |Susie Skinner, of the same 
schools, is slowly recovering from a long illness. 

INDIANA.—The T1i-County Normal, to be held 
at Gosport, will begin July 5, 1886, and continue 
six weeks. Samuel Lilly, superintendent Gosport 
schools ; Oscar Chrisman, of the State normal 
School; and L. B. Griffin, superintendent Moores- 
ville schools, will be the principal instructors. 

The immediate result of Arbor Day celebration 
(April 2), at Mooresville, was the planting of 42 
trees. Last year the school planted 153 trees, and 
most of them are living. The citizens of the town 
caught the spirit of tree-planting, and now hun- 
dreds of young trees are to be seen along our side- 
walks. Mooresville in a few years will be noted 
for her maple trees. 

State Editor, GEO. E. KNEPPER, Peoria. 

ILLINOIs.—The superintendent of public in- 
struction has completed the consolidation of county 
superintendents’ reports for the school year ending 
Jan. 30, 1885, and interesting statistics are given. 
It appears that the number of persons in the State 
under 21 years of age is 1,590,177, and the number 
between the of 6 and 26, 1,077,302. The 
number of graded schoo!s is given at 1,335, and of 
ungraded, at 10,757, making a total of 12,092. 
The number of pupils enrolled is set forth at 738,- 
787, and the number of teachers employed at 20,- 
619. The average monthly wages paid male 
teachers per month was $52.45, and the average 
paid female teachers, $41.12. Highest monthly 
wages paid any male teacher was $300, and the 
highest wages paid female teachers, $217.50. The 
lowest wages paid was $12 to males and $11 to 
females. The amount earned by male teachers 
was $2,160,974.84, and by female teachers, $3,- 
772,951.08. The district tax levy was $7,944,- 
508.58. The estimated value of school property 
is $21,806,253. The amount of bonded school 
debt is $3,672,710.18. The total amount paid 
teachers was $5,897,428.34. There was paid for 
new school-houses and houses purchased, B17. 
960.97 ; and for sites and grounds, $73,379,47. 
Paid for repairs and improvements, $565,313.34. 
The total expenditures is given at $9,993,123.81. 
There are 12,076 school-houses in the State. Dur- 


ing the year 269 houses were built. These figures 
> & to public schools. The number of private 
schools is set down at 819, with 78,164 pupils 
therein. The number of teachers in private schools 
is 2,169, 

State Editor, ORION C. SCOTT, Oskaloosa. 
IowA.—The State University Vidette Reporter 
gives as a report of the distribution of county tui- 

tion, covering the last eight years : , 
No. Counties No, Students Repre- 


Represented. senting Counties. 
1879-80, .  &. 102 
1881-2, 69 . . 109 
1884-5, 
1885-6, . . . 70 109 
Thus, on an average, for the last eight years, 66 


counties have been represented in the collegiate 
department, and the average number of represent- 
atives has been 105. During these years only two 
counties have not had representations. From the 
above it can be seen that Iowa has, in reality, a 
State University. 

The De Witt Observer has a department known 
as ‘‘ The Scratch Book,’’ devoted to, and edited 
by, the De Witt high school. 

Decorah has a special teacher of penmanship in 
the city schools. 

Prin. O. J. Laylander, of Brooklyn, was re- 
cently presented by his high school with a beauti- 
fal library of American poetry. 

The second annual tripartite entertainment given 
by the Oskalousa high school netted $125.80, to go 
to the Library and Apparatus Fund. 

Supt. O. A. McFarland, of Chickasaw Co., has 
held associations at Lawler and Ionia, which 
were well attended, and awakened much enthusi- 
asm among the teachers. A fine school exhibit is 
expected for the county fair. 

Johnson’ s Cyclopedia is a new addition from the 
board to the Shenandoah high school, which already 
had Chambers’. 

The Eastern Iowa High School contest occurred 
April 30, in the Grand Opera House, Des Moines. 

Prof. A. B. Carroll, of the Morning Sun, has 
prepared a new set of Authors’ Cards,—200 cards 
on American authors, and 200 on English, graded 
with 20 in a set. They are a good means for 
teaching the children. 

Supt. J. J. Taylor, of Clarke Co., has issued 
an excellent course of study for the county schools. 
It has the work graded for a course of five years, 
and contains a well arranged, model program. 


State Editor, W. J. Cox, Hancock. 

MicuiGAaNn.—A $3,000 organ has recently been 
laced in the State normal school at Ypsilanti. 

rof. Vroman, who has been instructor in Latin 
and Greek for many years at the State normal, 
resigned a short time ago, the resignation to take 
effect at the close of the current school year. The 
alumni are out in a circular now, asking the State 
board of education to reéngage Prof. Vroman. 

The Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club held its first 
regular meeting at Ann Arbor, May 1. 

The Hon. Theodore Nelson, State Supt. of 
Public Instruction, will deliver addresses at the 
high school commencements of Houghton and 
Hancock. 

State Editor, C. W. CABEEN, Baraboo. 

WISCoNSIN.— Plans for the new Science Hall, 
Madison, are compleg, and work will be com- 
menced #s soon as possible. The new machine 
shops are already completed, and have been ac- 
cepted by the Board of Regents. 

rof. W. A. Henry, of the State University, 
has just issued a circular summarizing the work 
done in the twelve weeks’ course in agriculture 
offered during the past term. He states that 
twenty-two young men have followed the course, 
and that while the time given did not admit of as 
thorough work as is desirable, yet the students have 


made fair progress. 


Teachers 


the new methods are employed. Its 
and inductive methods; the union of 


of History and of Chemistry, 


BEFORE DECIDINC ON TEXT-BOOKS FOR NEXT YEAR’S USE, SHOULD EXAMINE 


Shepard’s Elements of Chemistry. 


Though issued so recently, and in the middle of a term, this book has been 
already adopted, solely on its merits,in 18 Colleges and 47 High Schools. 
It is prepared with special reference to the needs of those schools in which 


distinctive features are: Experimental 
Descriptive and Qualitative Chemistry, 


thus allowing these kindred branches to supplement and illustrate each other; 
@ practical course of laboratory work, illustrating the general principles of the 
science and their application; a fair presentation of chemical theories; con- 
ciseness, confining the work to the required limits; and full, explicit direc- 
tions for successfully and economically equipping the laboratory and preparing 


the needed reagents and solutions. 


We publish also AN EXPERIMENT BLANK - BOOK for students’ notes, 
to accompany this or any other Chemistry, 
Tntroduction Price of NoteBook, 35 cts. ; Indroduction Price of Chemistry, $1.12. 


Sample copies sent on receipt of Introduction Price. 


Sheldon’s General History. 
The Seminary method of studying history has hitherto been available only 
to special students working in colleges with access to great libraries. This 
book has been prepared in order that the general student may share in the 


advantages of this best-approved mode of instruction. 


It is a collection of 


historic material, interspersed with problems whose answers the student must 


work out for himself from original historical data. 
to deal with the original historical data of his own time. 


In this way, he is trained 
In short, it may 


be termed an exercise book in history and politics. 


The Teacher’s Manual (Reaty May 20) 


Will contain the continuous statement of the results which should be gained 
from the “Studies,” and will embody, in general, the teacher’s part of the 
work, being made up of summaries, explanations, and suggestions for essays 


and examinations. 


Introduction Price of History, $1.60. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, and Chicago. 
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— ** Within a palace car, 
At ease reclining and at peace with all, 
We conquer space,”’ 

Conquer space in the most delightful 
manner, as you rapidly ride over the 
smooth track of the Burlington Route, C. 
B. & Q. R. R., in its through Pullman pal- 
ace cars, running between Chicago and To- 
peka, Chicago and Kansas City; Kansas City 
and Denver, Chicago and Council Bluffs, | 
Chicago and Omaha; or, for the entire dis-; shows everywhere the effect of masterful, 
tance of 1025 miles, from Chicago to Den-| practical management.” 
yer via Pacific Junction. To be at “ peace | See that your tickets to the National Ed- 
with all,” however, while at “ease reclin- | ucational Association meeting at Topeka 
ing,” does not wholly depend ona Pullman read via the C. B. & Q. R. R. from Chi- 
palace car, in making a journey over the cago or Peoria. They can be obtained at 
route mentioned. Reclining-chair cars aid ‘setae’ rates by members of the above As- 
comfortable passenger coaches of modern ‘sociation, of any railroad coupon ticket 
design and appointments, as well as the agent in the United States or Canada. 
famous C. B. & Q. dining cars, all con-’ Members of the Association can also obtain 
tribute to that happy end, as far as equip-'excursion rates on the various railroads 


A recent writer to the Chicago Herald 
has condensed as follows what remains to 
make one’s “peace with all” complete 
while journeying over the Burlington route : 


“ For thoroughness of equipment, precis- 
ion of time, attention to the comfort of the 
passenger, there is no road so satisfactory 
as the Burlington. Run on its line; a 
station and a time-card tell the hour. It 


ment is concerned. | west of the Missouri River for the moun- 


ExTRA PREMIUM. ~ 


A PEDAGOGICAL LIBRARY in ITSELF. 


tain resorts of Colorado and points of inter- 
est on the Pacific coast. 

For further information concerning the 
Burlington Route, address Perceval Low- 
ell, general pessenger agent, C. B. &. Q. 


R. R., Chicago, Ill. REPORT 
GREAT MADISON MEETING. 
ENLARGED AND REVISED. CATIONAL, oF THE 
Reduced to 25 Cents! 
MANUAL OF _ 1 vol., Octavo, 550 pages, Cloth ; Price, $1.50. 
GYMNASTICS. SENT FREE 


SHOULD BE IN THE HANDS 
OF EVERY LIVE TEACHER. 


to any subscriber sending us ONE new subscription 
to the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, or TWO new 
subscriptions to the AMERICAN TEACHER, 
Address, for samples of these papers to show to 
your friends, 
New ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


PRACTICAL PROGRESSIVE, 


Address New ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


AMERICAN SCIENCE SERIES, | 
Briefer Course. 


CHEMISTRY. 


Sold in Creat Britai 


GINN & COMPANY'S NEW CLASSICAL ATLAS. 


Crown Octave. Cloth. Mailing Price, $82.30; Introduction, $2.00. 


VACATION EMPLOYMENT ! 


Students and Teachers, if you are willing to work this 
Summer we have positions that will pay you. Ad- 
dress at once WILMoT CASTLE & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


A SITUATION IS DESIRED 


n for about $3.12. 


By IRA REMSEN, Professor in the Fohns EDIT 


Hopkins Univ, 12mo. Pp. 387. $1.40. 


A book for beginners, and on the 
experimental plan. 


A. KEITH JOHNSTON. 
Rt. Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE. 


AND OTHERS. 


a who graduated from the Oswego 
State Normal School and from Yale Conege has 
been a special student at Johns Hopkins Un nowy tl 
sae has had eight years successful experience 
eaching. 

Information as to specialities and references given 
on application. 

ddress WM. M. ABER 
569 d 212 East 46th St., New York City. 


ORS. 
JAMES CRANSTOUN.' 


Prof. WILLIAM F ALLEN, 


Examination price 70 cents, 


HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORE. 


The Summer College of Languages, 


BURLINGTON, VT., 


Opens July 12th for Six Weeks. 
For Programmes, etc., address 


21 Double-Page Colored Maps. 
40 Small Colored Maps. 


A Concise and Comprehensive Sketch of a 


method of referring to the Maps. 
Accuracy, Uniformity, Distinctness, 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


Routes of Alexander, Xenophon, Hannibal, etc., indicated. 
Longitude given from Greenwich and from Ferro, 


A Complete Index, giving both the Ancient and the Modern Names, and with a new 


CHOICE JUVENILE BOOKS. 


Young Folks’ Speaker. 
100 Pages. Paper, 15 cents; Boards, 25 cents. 
Adapted to children ranging from ten years old 

down to Repiee infancy, and suiied to every oc- 
casion in which the little ones are called upon to 
take part. Just Keady. 


Young Folks’ Dialogues. 

120 P Paper, 25 cents ; Boards, 40 cents. 

Contains a wide variety of short, plain, and simple 
dialogues, all new and original, and suited to 
the wants of children from five to fifteen years. 

“ Without exception, this is the best book of the 
kind we have ever seen,” — Register, Springjield, Ill, 


neient Geography. 


Beauty, Durability, and Cheapness. 


W. A. DEERING, Burlington, Vt. 
Or the President, L. A. STAGER. 


WANTED, 


In a College in a delightful (Cal.) coy, s Preceptress 
a lady of culture and experience in rding $ hool 


The former edition was used and recommended by nearly all the leading Classical 
Schools of Great Britain and the United States, 


Sample copy post-paid on receipt of the introduction price. 


Young Folks’ Recitations. 
104 Pages. Paper, 15 cents; Boards, 25 cents. 
This book contains choice Readings and Recita- 

Hons. suited te the wants of children from ten to 

een years of age. 

can this work with confidence 
as calculated to elevate and purify the tastes of 
those for whom it is designed.”—Journal of Edu- 


life. She must be able to teach German and French, 
and must be a member of the Methodist Church. 
Also two Music Teachers,—one able to direct the de- 
partment, a fine pianist who can play the pipe 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


cation, Boston, Mass. 


The above books sold by all booksellers, or 
mailed upon receipt of price by the publishers, 


Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


organ ; the other able to teach Vocal Music and 
Voice Culture. A Methodist preferred. Salary from 
$700 to $750 and home. . 

e to 


A pply at one 
IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


School of Elocution, 
178 & 179 Tremont St., Boston. 


J. A. BLEECKER, Principal. 
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SCHOOL OF Thorough Training for Voice, Body, 
and Mind; 8 regular teachers ; 40 
EXPRESSIO hours work weekly: Library; Loan 
* Fund to aid advanced students, En- 
dowment Fund started; 130 students ; 37 college grad- 
uates; electives for every need ; advanced courses 
for fetuses of other schools ; degree of A.M 
A.B. Catalogue free. Address 8. 8. CURRY, Ph. 
Freeman Place, Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Summer Session at Martha’s Vineyard, ay 12th ; 
five weeks ; two hours a day in Delsarte Method of 
Training ; one in Voice, one in Vocal Expression, 
Lectue in Methods of Teaching Elocution, Headings. 
Coursres, ete. Send for particulars 

OR SALE. [Cyclopedia Britanica, new (latest 

Scribner edition). Address 
c W. P. KIDDER, Maplewood, Mass. 


53'7.25 to TOPEKA and Retum, 


Designed for the thorough, correct training of 
Pupils for Platform, Pulpit, Legal Bar, Count- 
ing House, and every-day Mercantile Pursuits. 

Particular attention paid to Gestures, and Culti- 
vation of the Voice. 


to 
D., 


STAMMERING andall Impediments of 
Speech thoroughly cured. 

CHURCHES AND SOCIETIES furnished 
with first-class talent. 


The CENTRAL VERMONT RAILROAD, 


Green Mountain Route. 


7. 
Delightfully cool and free from dust. Tickets good, going, from July istto 10th, 
inclusive; good, returning, until September 4th, 1886. 


No railway route passes through more beautiful, impressive, and charming scenery than can be found 
via the Central Vermont. The deep, fertile valleys, the gently sloping uplands, the prosperous villages, the 
verdant hillsides, the rocky gorges, and the cloud-capped summits of the grand old rock-bound hills, com- 
bine to furnish scenery unsurpassed in this country in peaceful beauty and grandeur. 


Side Trip from Hamilton tt NIAGARA FALLS and Return to Toronto, FREE. 


For $2.50 additional, the ride via steamer can be cnperes from Kingston through the wonderful Thou- 
sand Islands, and down the St. Lawrence River, to Montreal,— ; 


SHOOTING THE RAPIDS. 

The delicious coolness and cleanliness of the open river, as you glide in among the islands, through 
scenery of exquisite beauty, while the bright sunlight falls upon the clear, pale emerald waters, which re- 
flects back the islets — its surface, revealing successively their vales, glens, and heights in all their syl- 
Van or rugged beauty, is most entrancing and exhilarating, oe 

PULLMAN CARS CHARTERED, and Special Rates therein. 

Full information cheerfully given upon aijdressing 


St. Albans, Vt., May 4, 1886. 


8S. W. CUMMINGS, Gen’l Pass’r Ag’t. 


The National School of Elocution and Oratory, 
1416 and 1418 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT, PHILADELPHIA, PA 

©. C. SHOEMAKER, MANAGER, 


EACHERS and STUDENTS are requested 
to write to J. A. & R. A. Rerp, Publishers, Provi- 
, for special inducements for wee 


dence, R. L. 
work. 


THE NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL OF METHODS 


WILL HOLD ITS ANNUAL SESSION AT 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y., 

THREE WEEKS, from JULY 19 to AUGUST 6, 
21 INSTRUCTORS: 15 DEPARTMENTS. 

BOARD AND TUITION VERY LOW. REST AND RECREATION COMBINED. 


Send by postal card for larger descriptive circular to 
. CHARLES F. KING, Manager, 
Boston Highlands, Mass. 


1886. 


Favorable club rates given. 


READINGS | sexrumenr, rarnos, ELOQUENCE, ann numor. RECITATIONS ! 
100 Choice Selections, No. 25, 


NOW READY, 


Each number of this series contains one hundred of the Best New Things for Declamation, Recitations, 
Home Reading, and Social Entertainment. No duplicate pieces in the series. 


Price, per number, 30 cents. A complete set (twenty-five numbers), $5.00. 
A Complete List of Contents sent free. 
Every agence sey we apeete pleces ; every Member of a Lyceum who wants something new to recite; 
that wants a Library of 


every Famil Good Reading, at the smallest possible cost ; everybody who enjoys 
wholesome fun or solid enjoyment, should obtain these books. Ask your bookseller for them, or send 


for sample to 
P. GARRETT & CO., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Speaker’s Garland, Vol. VI, (containing 100 “‘ Choice Selections,” Nos. 21, 22, 23, 24), was issued Febru- 
ary 20, 1885. Uniform with preceding vols. 864 pages. $1.75.per vol. Price for set of six vols., $8.00. 


STIMPSON PENCIL SHARPENER. 


Especially adapted for Schools, Draughtsmen, and General Office Use. 


EQUALLY EFFECTIVE FOR LEAD OR SLATE PENCILS. 
The Best and Most Practical Pencil Sharpener Made. 


ANY CHILD CAN USE IT. PRICE, $5.00. 
See large advertisement with Illustration in last weeks paper, Send for circular, : 
Address GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


eow 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


te be held 


City of Boston. The 


Fourth Year’s Session 
Prin. of the Boston Schoo of 
Oratory, and Prof. of Oratory 


MOSES TRUE BROWN ] M. A., at Tuft’s College, will open a 


Pammee School in the rooms of the Boston School of Oratory. Term commences Thursday, July 15 
continue FIVE WEEKS Students wishing to join the School will send names. Excellent board and 
voms. For further information address Ne. 7 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


F ORATORY. 


DELSARTE SYSTEM OF EXPRESSION “*%2"** Voice, Gesture, and Speech. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


THE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY years 


ber 7, 1886. Two yeats’ and one year’s 
courses. Delsarte System of Expression, 

Complete course of Vocal Training. Thos instruction. The newest tho 
Address MOSES BUE B 


ht and thods. 
ROWN, Principal. 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. Vol. XXIIL—No. 19. 


Law of Deceit. - ° ° ° 
Richmond. - - - - 
Next Door. - 


John Bodewin’s Testimony. - - - 
April. » “ 4 
Improvement of the Senses. - - - - 


¢ Authorship of Shakespeare. - 
California. of - - 


Little, Brown & Co, Boston, 
Croffut Belford, Clarke & Co, N Y, 


10 
00 
00 
00 
50 
50 
50 
Meredith Roberts Bros, Boston, 00 
coe 
Burnham Ticknor & Co, Boston, 50 
Adams D Lothrop & Co, Boston, 765 
Browne White, Stokes & Allen, N Y, 00 
Grant Lee & Shepard, Boston, +4 
Waites 
Burroughs Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston, 1 50 
Holmes 4 00 
Royce “ “ “ “ 1 25 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Hay Frever.—This malady is an index of the 
condition of the system which should be thoroughly 
. That this is possible is shown by many 
letters from patients. The following is an ex- 
ample : 
From Rev. T. J. Taylor, Warrenton, N. C., Oct. 21, 1885. 
—** Some time in August I ordered a Treatment of Oxy- 
n for my aunt. She had suffered with Aay fever regu- 
ly oeety geet for fifteen years. When I ordered the 
Compound Oxygen her annual attack of hay fever had 
already commenced, and as you did not promise relief 
after the commencement of the attack, we were not very 
hopeful. But to our astonishment and joy the Oxygen 
relieved her at once, and only on one evening after she 
commenced the tment, and then only for a few 
hours, did she have any considerable troublefwith her hay 
fever. Though she really had hay fever, it was so slight 
after she commenced using the Oxygen that she was 
scarcely conscious of it. I do not know what Compound 
Oxygen will do for hay fever in general, but this case of 
Jifteen years standing was mastered by it. Youare at liberty 
to use this in any way 7 may see proper, for the good 
of hay fever victims. I believe it will cure hayfever. It 
did it in this case at any rate.” 
Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., publish a monograph on Hay 
Fever which is sent free to all interested. Nu- 


merous cures are reported. 


ERRORS will occur in spite of the utmost care, 
and yet it is through carelessness at some stage in 
the preparation of a publication that they are 
made. Last week for instance, the types located 
Mr. J. E. Bell, the blackboard manufacturer, at 
“24 Portland Place, Boston,’’ when they should 
have read Portland Street. However, there are 
no mistakes made, we are confident, in the con- 
struction of Mr. Bell's blackboards. 

IMPORTANT. — P. iving in the ci 
A York, vip Grand Central Depot, save. $3.00, Car 
Grand ‘Dnion Hotel, opposite said depot. ma 

Passengers arriving by the West Shore Rail Road, via 
Weehawken Ferry, oy taking the 42d street Horse Cars at 
Ferry entrance, reach Grand Union Hotel in 10 minutes 
for 5 cents, and save $3.00 Carriage Hire. 

600 Elegant Rooms, $1.00 and upward per day. Euro- 
~ Plan. Elevators, Restaurant, Cafe , and Wine 


e est’s baggage delivered to and 
= Grand Central Depot. free. 


SwASEy’s BLACKBOARDS. — J. A. Swasey, 
No. Pemberton square, , Mass., manu- 
factures the best Blackboardsin the world. They 
gire the most perfect satisfaction. Col. Parker 

used them for years, and speaks of them as 
follows : 

Col. Parker’s Opinion.—‘‘ In my experience, J. 
A. pees % the only man who knows how to 
take a k fe F. W. PARKER. 


Agents Wanted. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John B. Gough. 


His last and crowning life work, brim fall of th 
right, pure 


Distance no hindrance as we 
Extra Terms and Pay eights. Write for circulars to 
4. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
The 8. F. C0,, } 


Teachers |W: anted the Home, based upon 
“The Child's Iustructor.” 62 pases. Over 
em. ages. Over 

5 C or. 1000 fiustrations. 
Highest endorsements. One lady teacher took 12 
orders the first 4 evenings. Another reports an aver- 


age of4aday. Auother has taken over 200. You 
can work evenings, or vacations, or permanently. 


Send for circulars. 
MASON & FOWLER 
36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


561 tf 

WANTED for -SCOTT'S beanti- 
AGENT Sample Corsets. 
SCOTT, 


Profitable, pleasant, and 

employment. 
& 36 Madison St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. j 

A valuable work for | 


No risk. quick sales. Territory given. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. dress 
842 Broadway. NEW YORK. 


S@™ Read our Premium offers on page 301. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

— A somewhat weather-beaten tramp being 
asked what was the matter with his coat, replied : 
** Insomnia ; it hasn’t had a nap in ten years.” 

Scorr’s EMULSION oF PuRE Cop LIVER Om, 
with Especially Desirable 
for Children. A lady physician at the Child’s 
Hospital at Albany, N. Y., says: ‘‘ We have 
been using Scott’s Emulsion with great success ; 
nearly all of our patients are suffering from bone 
diseases, and our physicians find it very beneficial.’’ 


— A Pennsylvania school-teacher gives the fol- 
lowing from her youngest and brightest scholar, 
written in answer to the request, ‘* Write in twenty 
words a definition of ‘Man.’” It reads thus: 
* Man is an animal that stands up ; he is not very 
big, and he has to work for a living.” 


— In the spring hundreds of persons suffer from 
boils, carbuncles, and other eruptive diseases. 
These are evidences that the system is trying to 
purge itself of impurities, and that it needs the 

werful aid which is afforded by the use of Ayer’s 


agrees that somebody must work- 
the 


But if wi n, what more delightful occupa- 
tion when armed with one of Esterbrook’s! The 
stationers keep them. 


ApvicE TO MorTHers. — Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when chil- 
dren are cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer 
atonce; it produces natural, quiet sleep by re- 
lieving the child from pain, and the little cherub 
awakes as ‘‘ bright as a button.’’ It is very pleas- 
ant to taste. It sooths the child, softens the gums, 
allays the pain, relieves wind, tes the bowels, 
and is the best known remedy for diarrhoea, 
whether arising from teething or other causes. 
25 cts a bottle. 


— ‘* A man never loses anything by politeness.”’ 
At all events there are some men who never do 
and never intend to. 


Our New School Aids are the best and 
Teachers ! chea system for conducting schools 
in good, quiet order. set contains 212 large, elegant 
chromo excelsior,merit and credit ; price per set, $1; 
half set 560 cts. 600 new Compas prize, reward and gift 
medals, diplomas, schoo! re reward, excelsior, merit, 
birthday, Christmas. scri gare, fine 

cards. Large samples " postpal a 
FINE ART 00.’ Pa. 


— We are apt to smile superciliously at the man 
who rides a hobby ; but if he brings up at the 
trough of financial success, we are the first to greet 
him with a grin of approbation. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old Fm me oy retired from practice, having had 
placed in his hands by an East India missionary the for- 
mula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and 

rmanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 

sthma, and all Throat and Lung Affections, also a posi- 
tive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
complaints, after having tested its wonderful curative 

wwers in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty to make 
t known to his suffering fellows. Actuated by this mo- 
tive, and a desire to relieve human suffering, I will send, 
free of c 2, toall who desire it, this recipe,in German, 
French, or glish, with full directions for preparing 


and using. Sent by mail, by addr with stamp, nam- 
paper, W. A. NOTES, 149 Power's Block Rochester, 
A eow 


CATARRH and BRONCHITIS CURED. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying ever 
known remedy, at last found a prescription whic 
completely cured and saved him death. An 
sufferer from this dreadful disease sending a self-ad- 
dressed stamped se to Dr. J. Flynn & Co., 117 
E. 15th St., N. Y., willreceive the receipt free of charge. 


MEDICAL 
MINUTES, 


An explicit treatise on 
Nervous Debility, etc., with 
colored engravings, 112 
M Price 25 cents by mall, to 

ce 25 cen 
om tas 


any address, fr 
or, 
Dr. C. J. LEWIS, 


129 Friendship Street, 
Providence, RL. j 


= 
ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER 
Title. Author. Publisher. Price 
Song. - - - - - - Frances Cong 8 8 Pub Soc, Boston, 8 50 
Phe Cry. - - - - Parker Doda, Mead & Co, N ¥, 1 00 
Classical Atlas. - - - Ginn & Co, Boston, 1 00 e Ww 
‘The Newtonian Potential Function. . - eirce 
The Simplicit that is in Christ. - - - - Bacon Funk & Wagnalls, ny, 1 50 
The Two Books of Nature and Revelation. - - Armstrong = e 100 
Treasury of David. - - - - - Spurgeon 2 2 00 
Historical Lights. - - - - - ttle 5 00 
Ashes of Hopes. - - - - - 7 - ch * 1 50 
The Life of Lives. - - - - - - Burnbam Cleaves, MacDonald & Co, Bost, 2 00 MANHATTAN WwW " 
Electric Lighting. - - - - - - Schilling Cupples, Upham & Co, Boston, 50 
Teacher’s Handbook of Psychology. - - Sull D ppleton & Co, Ny, 1% ad that 
“ « 50|644 x9 1g, 8x 1134. Retail at Five and Ten cents. Largest ever madea pri 
Practical En Porter & Coates, N Y, 
Lessons in English. Rau Four Illuminated Lithographed Designs on Covers. 
Life and Adventures of Baron Trenck. - - - Trenck Cassell & Co, N Y, 
ITAN WRITING TABLETS 
Tran Dobroff. - - - Hodgetts 8 H Buchanan & Co, Phila, PUR 


With LYTHOGRAPHED Picture of Yacht Puritan on Covers. 


Commercial, Packet, and Lettersizes. .  . Retailing at15, 18, and 30 cents. 


COMPOSITION and EXERCISE BOOKS. 


Quincy Practice Paper in Ream Packages, and in 12 and 20 leaves. Copyinc Books, in three series, 


Send for Samples and Price-List. 


ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER CO.,, 


59 Duane Street, - - « «= New York. 


Wabash, St. Louis, and Pacific Railway, 
A 
if 


DETROIT, 
TOLEDO, 


DANVILLE, 
FLORIDA, 
BEMENT, 
FOREST, 
SPRINGFIELD 
JACKSONVILLE, 
MEXICO 
MOBERLY, 
CHICAGO, 


SE TO KANSAS CITY. 


Teachers desiring to attend the Convention at Topeka in July, should investigate the facilities afforded 
by the Great Wabash Route to reach their destination comfortably and quickly. 


THROUCH SLEEPER, BOSTON TO ST. LOUIS. 

Train leaving Boston daily at 3 P. M. fromthe Fitchburg R. R. Depot has a Sleeper to St. Louis without 
change, running via Hoosac Tunnel, Suspension Bridge, and Detroit, arriving in St. Louis at 6.57 the sec- 
ond morning. The fastest time made between Boston and St. Louis, Trains leave St. Louis for Kansas City 
at 9.10 A. M., and 8.25 P. M. daily, making the trip in 12 hours. 

Reclining-chair Cars FREE on both trains, and Sleeping Cars on evening train. 

Train leaving Chicago daily at 12.30 noon, oeesving in Kansas City next morning at 9.00, has Pulman Palace 
Sleeping Car, or Mann Boudoir Car, and Reclining}Chair Cars FREE, running through without change. 

Another train, leaving Chicago at 9.00 P. M. daily, and arriving in Kansas City at 9.00 the next evening, 
has Woodruff Sleeper for the night ride, and elegant coaches during day. : 

First-class Meals on Wabash Dining Cars. alf rates from all Wabash points. Further information 
can be obtained from Ticket Agents on line of Wabash, or from 
J. J. E. P. Agt., J. Pass. Agt., Ge Pace 

oledo, QO. 7 Jefferson Ave., Detroit. 
Philadelphig” A. M. BRECKENRIDGE, Cent. P.A., H. B. MCCLELLAN, Gen. E. Agt., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 323 Broadway, New York. 
J. D. McBETH, N. E. Passr. Agt., 4’ Y, Yancey, So. Pass. Agt., JAMES SMITH, Gen. Trafc. Mangr., 
290 Washington St., Boston. 152 Walnut St., Cincinnati. St. Louis, Mo. 
F. A. PALMER, G. A. P. D., E. P. WADE, Dist. Pass. Agt., F. CHANDLER, Gen. P. & T. Agt,. 
109 Clark St., Chicago. 69 So. Illinois St., Indianapolis, Ind. St. Louis, Mo. 


THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
From the map below it will be seen that the Chicago & Alton R. R. is the shortest, best, and most direct 
line from Chicago, Ill., Bloomington, Ill., and St. Louis, Mo., to Topeka, Kas.; and having union depots at 


Chicago, Bloomington, East St. Louis, and St. Louis, and making direct connections in all these cities with 
all important trunk lines leading from the East, North and South, naturally forms the great national 
and Tokeka, Kas., an 
ity. 
; trains a day each way, 


highway between the 
CHICAGO & ALTON RAILROAD 
a pote. Chicago and Kansas City, My - y the Great West. NO 


East, North, and South 
Chi Siler CHANGE OF CARS OF 
cago and St. Louis, and GLASS, and two 
C04 


Gr’ 


TABASH ROUTE 


__Poole Bros., Chicago. 


between 


Chicago & Kansas City, 
Chicago and St. Louis, 


AND 


St.Louis & KansasCity. 


PALACE RECLINING 
CHAIR CARS, THE NEW 
EST AND FINEST IN 
USE, FREE OF EXTRA 
CHARGE; PALACE DIN- 
ING CARS, and PULLMAN 
PALACE BUFFET SLEEP- 

ING OARS, are run on all 
SPECIAL REDUCED RATEs of one fare for the round-trip have been made for this occasion. For rates and 


full information, apply to any ticket agent in the United States or Canada, or call on or write to the follow- 
ing agents of the Chicago and Alton R. R. 
CHARLES OBERG, Eastern Passenger Agent, 
261 Broadway, New York City. 
W. W. LORD, Jr., South-Eastern Pass’r Agent, 
514 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
A. D. PERRY, Traveling Passenger Agent, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
JAMES CHARLTON, Gen’l Pass’r and Tkt Agt, GEO. J. CHARLTON, Ast. Gen’l Pass’r & Tkt. Agt. 
210 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


A LIVE TEACHER 
Teachers Wa nted Wanted, to take charge of a “ Normal and Scientific 
School,” in a pleasant city of Illinois. The right 
In ILLINOIS, IOWA, INDIANA, KANSAS, and NeE- | ™&» willhear of a good opening by corresponding with 
BRASKA. STEADY WORK for the SUMMER V-A- HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


CATION, acting as Agent for the NEw ENGLAND] ow 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


R. H. FOWLER, Southern Passenger Agent, 
346 West Main Street, Louisville, Ky. 

8. H. KNIGHT, Gen’l Agent, Pass’r Dept., 
117 North 4th Street, St, Louis, Mo. 


Write at once for terms. WH Read our Premium Column, page 301, 


— 
MISs U‘R] 
| 
| 
| 
| 
rilling inter- 
jood, Soil of y 
“laughter and tears,” it sels at sight to ail. it is added 
‘ Life and Death of Mr. Gough, by Rev. LYMAN AB- 5 
1 TT Per ome | 
| 
| | 
| 
M 
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Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


TDOSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
reo to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


En- 


M33: INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
trie Eng., Arehitecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. ‘A WALKER, Prest. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
G catalogue apply to Rev. GEo. GANNETT, A. M., 
principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. | 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Ladies. Auburndale, 
L Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS, STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
M for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For cireular and further particulars apply at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston. 

G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 


particulars, address 
H, RUSSELL, Principal. 


Gite NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
The next term will begin with entrance examina- 
tion on Wednesday, Sept. 1, 1886. For circulars, etc., 
address Miss ELLEN Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. _ 


Stare NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAss. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. ScorrT. 


ISLAND HO 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


1A MAN 


WHO IS UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 
COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 


o AY ~ 
ED WING 


\ 


4 


MEN. Co.) ™ 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 


By reason of its central position and close relation to 
all principal lines East and West, at initial and ter- 
minal points, constitutes the most important mid- 
continental link in that system of through transpor- 
tation which invites and facilitates travel and traffic 
between cities of the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts. It 
is also the favorite and best route to and from points 

t, Northeast and Southeast, and corresponding 
points West, Northwest and Southwest. 


The Creat Rock Island Route 


Guarantees its patrons that sense of personal secu- 
rity afforded by a solid, Cecoumeay ballasted road- 
bed. smooth tracks of continuous steel rail, substan- 
tially built culverts and bridges, rolling stock as near 
perfection as human skill can make it, the safety 
appliances of patent buffers, platforms and air-brakes, 
and that exacting discipline which pentose the prac- 
tical operation of all its trains. Other specialties of 
this route are Transfers at all eonanetneg pomts in 
Union Depots, and the unsurpassed comforts and 
luxuries of its Passenger Equipment. 


The Fast Express Trains between Chicago and 
Peoria, Council Bluffs, Kansas City, Leavenworth and 
Atchison are composed of well ventilated, finely up- 
holstered Day Coaches, Magnificent Pullman Palace 

leepers of the latest design, and sumptuous Dining 

ars, in which elaborately cooked meals are leisurely 
eaten. Between Chicago and Kansas City and Atehison 
are also run the Celebrated Reclining Chair Cars. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the direct and favorite line between Chicago and 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, where connections are made 
in Union Depots for all points in the Territories and 
British Provinces. Over this route Fast Express 
Trains are run to the watering places, summer re- 
sorts, picturesque localities, and hunting and fishin 

unds of Iowa and Minnesota. It is a the mos 

esirable route to the rich wheat flelds and pastoral 
lands of interior Dakota. 

Still another DIRECT LINE, via Seneca and Kan- 
kakee, has been opened between Cincinnati, Indian- 
spots and Lafayette, and Council Bluffs, Kansas City, 

nneapolis and St. Paul and intermediate points. 


— 


For detailed information see Maps and Folders 
obtainable, as well as tickets, at all principal Ticket 
Offices in the United States and Canada; or by ad- 


dressing 
R. R. CABLE, E. ST. JOHN, 
Pres’t & Gen’! M’g’r, Gen’1 T’kt & Pass. Ag’t 
CHICAGO. 


A. B. FARNESWORTH, E. W. THOMPSON, 
Gen’l East Pass’r Agt.. New Eng. Pass’r Agent, 
296 Washington St., Boston. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO REGISTER 


WITH THE 
NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


Two of the number who registered on this 26th day 
of April, secured positions before they left the office; 
and all others received desirable nominations. 

Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager 
J N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


PILES Instant relief. Final cure in 10 days, 
e and never returns. No purge, no salve, 
ho suppository. Sufferers will learn of a simple reme- 

addressing O. J. , 73 Nassau St., 


— The Journal of the Franklin Institute for May is a val- 
uable number. Itis devoted to science and the mechanic 
arts, and is published by this venerable Institute, under 
the direction of a Committee on PuDlication. 


— The Magazine of Art for June will contain an account 
of a royal artist, H.R. I. H. the Crown Princess of Ger- 
many, with illustrations from her work, and a paper on 
Alexander Cabanel by Alice Meynell. 


—~ The May Pansy opens with a strong story, “ Diligent 
in Business,” followed by “ How it Became Possible,” a 
touching illustration of trust and duty meeting their just 
reward. The poems will be in favor, especially “ Decor- 
ation Day,” a charming bit of verse that re-tells the 
story of the Blue and the Gfay, and the one for recita- 

utifully illustrate out. J a year. le 
Lothrop & Co., Boston. 


— The Phrenological Journal for May. 1886, will prove 
especially interesting to that large and increasing denom- 
ination, “ The Disciples of Christ,” as it presents an ex- 
cellent portrait of the Bey. Robert Graham, with a very 
full and interesting sketch of his life and work. “ The 
Constitutional Basis of Character,” ia an able paver. 
* Notes from a Teacher's Dairy” and “A Plea for Women” 
are interesting. ‘Notes on Science and Industry,” pre- 
sents muchicarefullyjselected information. Price 20 ets. 
ayear. Fowler & Wells Co.,753 Broadway, New 
ork, 


— The May number of the Overland Monthly contains 
an unusual number of high-class stories and sketches; 
among them an article on * High Licenses,” by George A. 
Moore, with local statistics; “ A Study of Prison Labor in 
the two California Prisons,” by Robert Devlin, State 
Prison Commissioner. Among the! sketches, one, “ The 
Martial Experiences of the California Volunteers,” by 
Edward Carlson, will attract much attention. Liter- 
ary Notes and Poems are of unusual merit, including 
Judge John 8. Hager’s translation of “ Dies Ira;” also 
several sonnets by new writers. The Overland Monthly 
is published at 120 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


— The Homiletic Review for May is a number of marked 
excellence. The leading article is on “The Present 
Status of Darwinian Theory of Evolution,” by Sir Wil- 
liam Dawson, LL.D., of McW&ill College, Montreal. This 
is a very discriminating and interesting paper. Dr. 
Henry J. Van Dyke, jr., of New York, gives an able 
paper on the Christian Ministry. Dr. William A. Snively, 
of Brooklyn, discusses “The New Theology” with ad- 
mirable spirit, and yet with keen, as analy- 
sis. Allthe departments are full of choice and varied 
thoughts, discussions, facts, statistics, cagapetions. adapt- 


ed to the many needs and conditions of the study, the 
pulpit and toral work. Published by Funk & Wag. 
nalls, 10 and 12 Dey Street, New York. .00 a year; 


cents per single number. 


— The Pulpit Treasury for May is athand. With this 
number this valuable and prosperous magazine enters 
upon its fourth year, peving gained an enviable position 
for its vigorous orthodoxy, breadth of helpfulness and 
admirable adaptation to the necessities of pastors and 
Christian workers in all evangelical denominations. This 
number is embellished with a fine portrait of Bishop Cy- 
rus D. Foss, D.D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
contains an admirable sermon from his pen. The Exe 
gesis of Rev. A. H. Moment onthe International Lessons, 
with many other articles by other able writers, will all 
be read with pleasure and appreciation. Capture the 
Home, A Coming Struggle, Hear Koth Sides, The Reach 
of the Gospel, Change Places, are treated with much 
editorial met, Yearly, eo) to clergymen, $2.00; 
single copies. 25 cents. B. Treat, publisher, 771 
Broadway, New York. 


— Vol. I., No.3, of the New Princeton Review for May, 
1886, published by A. ©. Armstrong & Son, New York, 
contains eight able papers, as follows: “‘ Wordsworth’s 
Passion,” by Titus Munson Coan; “Speech: Its Mental 
and Physical Elements,” by M. Allen Starr; “ The Sev- 
enth Petition,” by George Bancroft; “ Egyptian Mono- 
theism,’”’ by C. Loring Brace; “‘ The Present Condition of 
Ciyil Service Reform,” by Theodore Roosevelt; ‘“‘ The 
Freeman Suriag the War,” by 0. O. Howard; “The 
Novel of our Times,” nd F. N. Zabnokie, and “ Botany 
Bay,” by Annie [Trumbull Slossen; with Criticisms, 
Notes, and Reviews. It has two new features: “The 
Record,” which under a concrete form of statement, re- 
views the world’s progress and events, and the “ Analyt 
ical Index” of the first volume, which adds materially to 
its value, Six numbers in the year; terms $3.00 a year. 


— Education (No. 7, Vol. VI.) is exceptionally bright 
this month. Its leading article in the May number is 
the first of aseries by Prof. Herbert B. Adams, Ph.D., 
Johns Hopkins University, on “ History in American 
Colleges.” Ittreats of the early course ot and the 

lace of History in that course,in Harvard U 

rincipal Ray Greene Huling contributes a short article 
on “ ihe High School and Preparation for Business.” 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cumings has a valuable article on “ The 
Public Schools and Nervous Children.” A. Tolman 
Smith discusses some “ Notable Features of the English 
System of Elementary Education.” Prof. William E, 
Jilison, A.M., considers the “ Improved Methods of Clas 
tical Instruction.” Minna Caroline Smith hasa sprightl 
article of great interest on “ The Harvard Annex;” an 
Prof. I. C. Dennett, A.M., treats of “ Elective Studies in 
College.” Frances C. Sparhawk furnishes the second 
article in “ The Query Club,” entitled “* The Practical in 
Life.” The well known writer, Mrs. H. B. B. Lord, gives 
avery iaseresten and appreciative tribute to the late 
Hon. John D. Philbrick, in “ Personal Recollections” of 
that distinguished educator. Published by William A, 
Mowry, 3 Semerset Street, Boston. $3.00 a year, 


— Dr. Stuckenburg, of Berlin, opens the May Andover 
Review with a very valuable paper upon “ Liberal Educa- 
tion in Germany.” After a brief but clear account of the 
common school and the university, a very complete exhi- 
bition is made of the constitution, methods, and aims of 
the intermediate schools, and of current discussions in 
Germany respecting the studies which should be pursued 
in them, how these studies should be prosecuted, and 
what is necessary to a liberal education. An instructive 
review is given of the rise of the Real schools, their ri- 
valry with the Gymnasia, and the changes which have 
been made in each, or are desired. hese able arti- 
cles are of special value and interest to teachers and stu- 
dents of educational methods and problems. The edito- 
rial department is unusually full. Under the title “Is 
the Orthodox Pulpit Orthodox?” in which an attempt is 
made to decide what the average preaching really is, and 
also what the best preaching is becoming. A second ed- 
itorial points out the “ Inconsistency of the Liberal Oppo 
sition to Home Rule.” Another deals with the peculiar 
eharacteristics of Mr. John B. Gough's excellence asa 
public s aker, and awards him the distinction of being 
‘The Master of Dramatic Eloquence.” Price $400 a 
year; single numbers, 35 cents. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 

ston. 


Are You Going to New Orleans or Florida ? 


If so, you can go via the MONON Route, via Louis- 
ville or Cincinnati, and see the Mammoth Cave, Nash- 
ville, Blount Springs, Birmingham, Montgomery 
Mobile, and the Gulf coast, for the same money tha 
will take you through the dreary, uninhabited Missis- 
sippi swamps; we are confident that you cannot select 
a line to the South enjoying half the advantages that 
are possessed by the MONON RovuTE and its South- 
ern connections. 

When you decide to go South, make up your mind 
to travel over the line that passes through the best 
country and gives you the best places to stop over. 
This is emphatically the MONON RourTE, in connec- 
tion with the Louisville and Nashville and the Cincin- 
nati Southern manage ; Pulman Palace Sleepers, Pal- 
ace Coaches, double aily trains. The best to Cincin- 
nati, Louisville, New Orleans, or Florida, 

For full information, descriptive books, pamphlets, 
ete., address E. O. MCCORMICK, General Northerr 
Passenger Agent Monon Route, 122 E. Randolph St. 
Chicago, or WM. 8. BALDWIN, General Passenger 
Agent, 183 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


WITCHELL'S ATLAS 


NEW EDITION. The best and cheapest Atlas published. 
WM. M. BRADLEY & BRO., Publishers, 


o 
c 
No. 1026 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. * 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


Qeachers’ Agencies. 


Mrs. L. F. BROCKWAY, Manager, 
Brockway 'Teachers’ Agency, 


TIMES BUILDING, CHICAGO, 
SUPPLIES SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, and FAMILIES with TEACHERS for every department of work. 
CORRESPONDENCE solicited with experienced Teachers capable of filling 
responsible positions at good salaries. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 


170 State 
Seeks the promotion of the best teachers. Its object 
is the advancement of salaries all along the line of 
professional 
It has the following branches, which act as se 
many separate Agencies: 
ALLENTOWN, PENN. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
BRUNSWICK, GA. 


Also branches in 
CALIFORNIA and 
COLORADO. 


treet, 


Chicago, 
For special reasons the agents in the last two States 
will remain “incognito.”” Other State Agents will be 
appointed during the Summer. (Do not be misled; 
we have no agency in Boston. 

7 vacancies for fall. 


We have now (April 1st) 
Our membership is 356. We will accept 144 more 
members. Only the best teachers need apply. 


Send postal for circular. 


EST TEACHERS, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positio®s- 
Circulars of Good Schools free to ents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarjon Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. Y 


‘For good Teachers only. 


FREE REGISTRATION 


Over 300 vacancies 7 
from $400 to $3000, and more coming in rapidly; 1 
received to-day, May 7th. Form for stamp. 
EMPLOYERS are served without charge. Free 
Registration gives us the largest and most select sup- 
ply of Teachers in America, and leaves no motive for 
representing those not suitable. I 
AVERY, 


R. E. 
American School Bureau, 2 West 14th St., N. Y. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


American and Fore Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


SuccessruL TEACHERS seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Evererr O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


INTER-STATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Offers unsurpassed opportunities to those desiring 
a as Teachers. Our main office, located in 
he loading Metropolis of the West, with numerous 
Branch Offices in the East, all promise earnest repre- 
sentation at only one registration fee. 

ice Correspondence wanted with suitable persons 
for management of our Eastern Branches. 

Refer by permission to Dr. C. K. Adams, Prest. Cor- 
nell Univ.; Dr. M. L. DooGE, Prof. Mich. Univ. 


High School Principals 


And Assistants wanted for ensuing year. Already 
over 50 vacancies, East and West, paying from $600 
to $2700; also more normal and college graduates for 
good positions. Blanks free. 

$3.00 to $12.00 PAID for information of 
vacancies. State full particulars when known. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


110 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


We have on our books many “ calls” for good teach, 
ers for September. Successful Superintendents- 
Principals, Specialists, and Grade Teachers wanted. 
Send stamp for circular and application-blank. 

A. LOVELL & Co. 

KERR. Managers, 

UNION TEACHER®’ AGENCY, 
16 Astor Place, New York. 


100 TEACHERS WANTED 


To supply demands from school officers in WEsT and 
SoutH; ten calls for teachers received in one day 
last week. NO REGISTRATION FEE 


required of our subscribers ; free advertisements in other 


our Journal next three months. 
Send for sample copy. Large 16-page monthly 
mailed free for postage. Address 
THE CORRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY, 


Opera House Building, . . . . Chicago, Il. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1880. —49 
RoME, GA., MARCH 10, 1885. 
During the past two years I have had occasion to 
seek teachers through the Southern School Agency. I 
have found the Proprietor, Mr. 8. 8. Woolwine, to be 
prompt, courteous, and conscientious. Those who de- 
sire to employ teachers will do well to ee with 
him. L. R. GWALTNEY, Pres. Shorter College. 
Teachers wishing to £9 South cannot afford to over- 
look this Agency. 8. S. WOOLWINE, Proprietor, 
eow South Cherry St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


TEXAS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


LOCATES TEACHERS in TEXAS ONLY. 


WILKINS & MAGUIRE, Managers, 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 


REFERENCES: 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y.; A. B. WATKINS, 
Ph.D Sec’y State Board of Regents, Albany, N. Y.; 
B. M. BAKER. State Supt., Austin, Texas. 


Teachers, Principals, School Officers : 


YOU have not found what you want, 
apply to the 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Five years of successful experience. 


Numerous UNSOLICITED testimonials. 
D, F. DIMON, A.M, Ba, 


569 tf 1613 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


H. HESSE’S 
12 KE. 17th Street, New Work City. 


Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, 

Governesses, Singers, ete., resident and visiting, 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, 

in every department of Art and Learning. Parents 

and Guardians advised in the choice of best schools. 

References by favor to the families of Hon. 

Fish, ex-Secy Evarts, Cyrus W. Field. 


The Eastern Educational Bureau, 


An extensive acquaintance in New England educa- 
tional circles warrants the assertion that we can help 
ood teachers of any grade in securing positions,—not 
n some distant State, but here in New England. We 
invite such to register in our Bureau, and Superin- 
tendents and Committees to call and convince them- 
selves that we can provide them with desirable teach- 
ers, Address 

M. T. ROGERS, Manager, 
36 Bromfield St., Room 4, Boston, Mass. 


AWS EX Caz, 
wo Teachers’ Bureau 
[Both Sexes.] 


Soppiies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
sicians, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. Also Book-Keepers, Copy- 
ists, to Business Firms. Mrs. A. D. CULVER 

329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 
OF NEW ENGLAND, 


75 Hawley Street, - - Boston. 


Good teachers wanted. Send for our new plan. 


School Officers supplied with reliable teachers with- 
out charge. 


RELIABLE TEACHERS 


Promptly provides for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers a with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, ete. 
Best of references furnished. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


31 E. 17th St., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave., N. Y. City. ; 


THE NEW ENGLAND 


Bureau of Education. 


We invite well qualified teachers,—we desire no 
s,—to register with us. There is constant de- 
mand for a new supply for every grade of school from 
the kindergarten to the college. Teachers who de- 
sire positions of preferment should lose no time to 
avail themselves of the special advantages offered by 
the N. E. Bureau of Education. 

This Bureau is under the management of a profes- 
sional educator who has spent forty years in the 
school-room, and has devoted much attention to the 
school and teacher’s necessary qualifications. 

It is never too late to register, for there is no week 
of the year when teachers are not called for at this 
Agency. 

i) charges to School Officers for services rendered 
by this Bureau. 
Circulars and Forms of Application sent Free. 


N. B.— Now is the time to register for the Fall 
campaign. Applications are already coming in to 
fill vacancies then to occur. 

Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Dr. HIRAM ORCUTT,— 

“TI have received several answers tomy application 
to you for a teacher of our High School, and have en- 
gaged Mr. H. B. D, of Cambridge. I sincerely thank 
Ap for acting so promptly, and shall not forget you 

again in need of a teacher.” 

E, L. MANCHESTER, 
School Committee 
Westport, Mass., May 1, 1886. 


THE N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


Yours truly, 


Is now prepared to furnish first-class teachers of 
Hebrew and Oriental Lan and Gymnastics, as 
well as s in every other department of in- 
RAM OF 
HI ORCUTT, M 
WN. E. Bureau of Edu 
664 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


808 | 
CHOOL OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 
S trance examinations. 3 and 4 years’ courses. ; 
Address I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, Boston. poy 
PROFESSIONAL. 
-\BANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
G College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, ill ie F 
| 
INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. | 
| 
| 
Regular course of study, 3 years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Ad- 
dress, for circular or information, T. J. MORGAN, Prin. 
| | 
| Creea Bay 
| 
- 
| 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


NOW READY. 


SULLY’S NEW WORK. 


TEACHERS’ HAND-BOOK OF 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


On the Basis of OUTLINES of PSYCHOLOGY. 
By JAMES SULLY, M.A. 


Abridged by the author for the use of Schools, Teachers, Reading Circles, and Students generally, with 


special application to the Art of Teaching. 
Many valuable changes made, 
NOTE.—Ali abridgements, revisions, 


Price, 


and much matter entirel 
or editions of this work, not by Mr. SULLY, 


are unauthorized. 


Sent to any address, post-paid, on receipt of price. Special terms will be made to Teachers, Reading 


Cireles, and on class-supplies. 


D, APPLEPON & CO., Publishers, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, New York, San Francisco 


Barnes’ New Geography. 
TWO BOOKS ONLY. 


Barnes’ Elementary Geography, cloth, $ .60 
Barnes’ Complete Geography, cloth, 1.30 


These splendid books are edited by the veteran 
er, 


JAMES MONTEITH. 
No attempt at Cheapness has been made in the 
pavaintion "the sole aim has been to attain Perfec- 
jm the only Sure Economy. 
+" 8S en pages free. Sample copies, postpaid, 
on receipt of price. 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 & 113 William St., NEW YORK. 
H. B. CARRINGTON, Agent, 22 Bromfield St., Boston. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 


——AGENCY FOR—— 


HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S LOCK- 
WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO.’S, 
Lonpon, TAUCHNITZ’S LErpsic PUBLICATIONS. 
Large Stock of IMPORTED AND AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 


Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 


CARL SCHOENHOF, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


monRoE’S NEW READERS. 


THE VERY LATEST, 
and THE VERY BEST. 


Containing all the Modern improve- 
ments in Methods, Illustrations, Type, 
Papers and Binding, with many Origi- 
nal Features not found in other books. 


ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 
CIRCULARS AND |SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CLARK & MAYNARD, Broadway. 


PUBLISH NEW YORK, 


Anderson’s Histories and Hist’! Beaders; 
Leighton’s Histery of Rome ; 
Thomson's New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 
Keetel’s French Course ; 
Reed & Kellogg’s Graded Lessous in En- 
glish and Higher Lessons in English ; 

Miutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene 

J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. SMITH, 
151 Wacash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin St., Boston. 


TEACHERS 


PREPARING FOR 
COMMENCEMENT or CLOSING EXERCISES, EXHIBI- 
. TIONS, etc., may obtain the Latest and Best Books of 
DECLAMATIONS, RECITATIONS, DIALOGUES, CHA- 
BADES, PANTOMIMES, PLAYS, etc., of EDGAR S. 
WERNER, 48 University Place, New York. Send for 
Catalogues. (a~ Headquarters for all such supplies. 


Routledge’s Historical Course, 


IN WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE. 


With Maps and many illustrations. About 225 pages 
each. Quart 


rto, boards, each, $1.00. 


UNITED STATES, FRANCE 
ENGLAND, GERMANY, 
ELAND. 


LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


School {Boards and Teachers will find this Series 
worthy of examination. Specimen pages furnished on 
application. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS. 
eow 9 Lafayette Place, New Work. 


eg FOR TEACHERS, 


785, sent to any address. Price, $4.00," 
Send six ts f postage, 
PRIZE receive free, costly x 
@ which ill helpall, of either sex, 
more money right iy anything else in this 
free. 


Fortunes await the workers absolutely sure. 
mailed & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


CYCLOPADIAS. 


Of the 3 great encyclopedias Johmson’s alone has 
just been thoronghly revised and brought down to 
date, atan expense of over $60,000. It is complete 
in 8 royal octavo vols. (over 800 pages each) ; it has 30 
Depts., and 40 Editors (America’s greatest scholars) 
are responsible for the accuracy of the same; it con- 
tains more subjects, is later than Appletons’, and 
costs less than half as much ; it is far more satisfac- 
tory in every respect, than the Britannica. Teachers 
can earn $75 a week. 

FOR TERMS AND OUTFIT, 


Address E. B. FAIRCHILD, 
79 Milk St., Boston, 
Or A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
11 Great Jones St., New York. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS 
DELS, and 


DRAWING MO 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 

These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in wy and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy and 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. bow | have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
8 , and especially at the outset. 

or an address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 
ass. 


Chicago Agency, 7 Park St., Boston, 
AVENUE. 


COMPOSITION CARDS. 


In five packets of twenty cards each. 
By HARLAN H. BALLARD, Prin. Lenox (Mass.) Academy 
City Supt. ANDERSON of Milwaukee says: “ The mat- 
ter is admirably selected and arranged, and in ordinary 
hands they are calculated to lift the sometimes dreary 
work of teaching composition up to a plane of excellence 


and p ssive improvement. 
Intro. price, 24 conte yer packet; $1.20 for the series. 
Address, THE WRITERS’ PUBLISHING CO.,21 Uni- 


versity Place, New York City. 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO., 
PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA. 
Murray’s Essential Lessons in English ; Composi- 

tion, Analysis, and Grammar, - - 7 
Murray’s Advanced Lessons in English ; Composi- 

tion, Analysis, and Grammar, - - - e 
Baldwin’s Eng. Literature. 2 vols, $1.50| Practical, 
Fenno’s Science & Art of Elocution, 1.25 
Fenno’s Favorites, No. 1,2,3,4,ea. .25 
Harrison’s French Syntax, - - 2. 
Dillard’s Exercises in Arithmetic, .50| Popular. 

Specimen prices for introduction. Correspondence 
from teachers solicited. 


HUGHES’ NEW WALL MAPS. 


The Latest--The Best. 
$3 BASEL 
mae 
=5 8 
= 
2a 
2<2 
4 
be 
B52 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
Importers and Wholesale Educational Booksellers, 
JouN A. BOYLE, Manager, 

15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 
5 NEW YORK, 
Publish Valuable Books by W. F. CoLuLier, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for catalogues. tf 


Chromo, Gold Scrap, loop Fringe, &c., Cards 
9 Conn. Steam Card 


sent, 6c. 


THE SAUVEUR COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES. 


ELEVENTH SESSION, 


las wit be by 


OSWECO, N. Y. 
been removed from AMHERST and BURLINGTON, to OSWEGO, N. ¥. The Circu- 


JULY 12 TO AUG. 20. 


DR. L. SAUVBUR, Germantown, Pa. 


Wer Board, Rooms, and Rail oad Fares, address HON, 4. O, MATBOON,, Oswego, ¥. 


THE NORMAL 
MUSIC COURSE. 


Supplementary Selections for Singing. 


SUITABLE FOR 


SPECIAL SCHOOL OCCASIONS. 


Including: “IN MemoriAM,” “PRAYER FOR 
Our CounTRY,” (especially suited to Memorial Day 
Exercises), “ Light and Laughing Summer Sky, 


“Come Away,” “O Paradise,” “Lo! the Day of Rest 
Declineth,” ** Now Thank we all our God,” “ The Bird 
Let Loose.” : 
Price, 5 cents per copy; $3.00 per hundred. 

Full set,including sample copies of each of the above, 
will be mailed for examination on receipt of 35 cents. 

EDGAR O. SILVER, General Agent, 

30 Franklin St., Boston. 


Graphic Reading Leaflets 


FOR 
PRIMARY GRADES. 


NEW IDEAS! NEW THOUGHTS !! NEW LESSONS!!! 

Itis well known that the teachers who have most 
success in prety work are those who strive to in- 
terest the child by presenting a new Chougns or idea 
before he tires of the old one. By having the lessons 
on separate Leaflets, each day brings someting new 
and fresh, and an interest is immediately excited in 
the picture and story. 

These cards are durable, economical, and conven- 
ient, and are printed on good card-board, in large 
type, and with excellent cuts. 

*,.* Sample set of 20 cards, with 40 lessons, sent by 
mail for 20 cents. 


A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 


16 Astor Place, New York. 
G. B. MELENEY, 30 Franklin St., Boston. 
N. E. Agt. 


185 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
MACMILLAN & CO,’S 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 


Huxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, 31.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog., 1.10 
Roscoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevons’ Elementary Lessons in Logic, -40 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.25 
Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 


Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, - 


Brandt’s German Grammar et 50 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theology, - - . 1.50 
Orane & Brun’s French Reader, 1,80 
Day’s Phychology, Ethics, Esthetics, and Logic. 
Hart’s German Ulassics for students. 

(4 vols. ready) -60 and $1.00 


Ireland’s Pocket (Classical Dictionary, - -50 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus chule, . 1.25 


Le Duc’s Learning to Draw. Liius. - «= 2.00 
Leffingwell’s English Classics for Schools, - 1.50 
Lodeman’s German Exercises, - + « 
Phyfe’s How Should | Pronounce, 9 1.20 
Putnam’s Art Hand-Books, 9% vols. Each 
Putnam’s Hints for Home Reading, - - 75 


Putnam's Series of Atlases, (14 vois.), 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. 
Rosenstengel’s German Reader, - - 
Sturtevant’s Economics, - 41.75 
The Science Series vols.), Each, .75 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols ) Each, 1.25 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the @ublishers. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND’S 


*ISCIENTIFIC TEXT -BOOKS. 


FISK’S ELECTRICITY AND ELEC- 
TRICAL ENGINEERING. . $2.50 
Bowser’s Mathematical Text-Books as follows : 
ANALYTIC GEOMETRY ° 
DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS, 
ANALYTIC MECHANICS, . e 
*,* Send for catalogues. 


$8 Murray and 27 Warren Sts., New York. 


$1.75 
2.25 


2.50 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Penmanship (1849-85), 
Bartholomew’s Drawing Books (1866-88), 
Dinsmore’s Spelling Blanks. 
Gillet & Rolfe’s New Works on Physics. 
Webb’s Word-Method (1867-85). 
Language Tablets, for Supplementary Work. (Pat- 
ented Dec. 8, 1886.) 
Number Tablets, for mpplemontnry Workin Arith- 
metic. Patented Sept. 8, 1885.) 
Howard’s Practical Series in Arithmetic. 
Dinsmore’s Model Script Spelling Blanks. 
Dinsmore’s First Lessons in Physiology and Hygiene. 
Bond’s Staff-ruled Writing Books. In three numbers. 
Please address the publishers, 
POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


209 Wabash Ave., 107Chambers St., 22 Bromfield St., 
Chicago. New York. Boston. 


00 | tute, Philadel 


NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONG BOOKS. 


SONCS OF PROMISE. 


By J. H. Tenney, and E. A. Hoffman. For Sunday 
Schools, Prayer, and Conference Meetings. 

Songs of Promise fill this beautiful book, and they 
have a great variety, having been contributed by 
many able writers. he book has 160 pages, and 149 
Hymns, each with itsown tune. Musie and words 
mostly new. 

35 cts.; $3.60 per dezen. 


The following first rate Sunday-school Singers, re- 
cently published, continue to be in high favor. 


SONC WORSHIP. 


By Emerson and Sherwin, (35 cts. ; $3.60 per dozen.) 


SINCING ON THE WAY, 


By Jewett and Holbrook, (35 cts. $360 per dozen). 


LICHT AND LIFE, 
By R. M. McIntosh, (35 cts.; $3.60 per dozen.) 


Fresh Flowers, (25 cts. $240 per dozen,) by 
Emma Pitt, a picture Hymn and Song book for the 
youngest Sunday Scholars, is a deserved favorite with 
every y who sees it. 


A fine collection of Songs and Hymns for MEmMo- 
RIAL Day will be found in Ditson & Co.’s War 
Songs (50)cts. $4.50 per dozen). 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


JUST ISSUED! 
THE 


GREAT AWAKENING 


A COLLECTION OF 


REVIVAL SONCS 


Prepared under the personal supervision of Rev, 


SAM. JONES, 


Who will use it in all his Meetings. 


It contains the choicest and most ular 
of the older Gospe mgsand Standart ymns, 
together with many new ones which have been 
thoroughly tested and found especially valuable for 
Revival and Protracted Meetings. An examination 
of the work will convince one of its superior merit, 
while the low getce at which it sold places it within 
the reach of all. 

160 pages, handsomely bound in boards. 
Price 30cts. each by mail, postpaid ; $3 
a dozen by express, charges not prepaid. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 


The J. CHURCH CO., 19 E. 16th St., N. Y¥. City. 
SEND TO 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray St., New York, 


00 | For Circulars and Price-lists Maury’s Geographies, 


Gildersleeve’s Latin, Venable’s Algebra, ete. 


A Great Repository of Practical and Scientific I 
mation Ind eto Every One — 
In preparation, to be published June 1, 1886 : 


The Techno -Chemical Receipt Book. 


Containing several thousand receipts, comprising 
the latest, most valuable, and most useful discoveries 
in Chemical Technology, the Arts, and the Industries. 
Edited chiefly from the German of Drs. Winckler, 
Elsner, Heintze, Mierzinski, and Jacobson; with addi- 
tions by William T. ‘Brannt, Graduate of the Royal 
Agricultural College of Eldena, Prussia; and Wm. H. 

ahj, Ph.D. (Heid.), Secretary of the Franklin Insti- 
hia, author of “ Galvanoplastic Manip- 
ustrated; in one volume, 12mo, 450 pp. 
Price, $2.00, free of postage to any address in hike 
world. Subscriptions will now be received, payable 
on publication. 

<a A Prospectus, showing the contents of this im- 
portant volume, now ready, and will be sent free to 
any one who will furnish his address to 

H CAREY BAIRD & CO. 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Im rters, 
810 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ulations.” Il 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Speliers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitutiou. 


Peterson’s Scieuce. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


Hiclectic Language Lessons. 
By M. E. THALHEIMER. 


mentary forms of speech, with 


Designed to accustom children to a correct use of the ele- 


as little reference as possible 


to the technicalities of grammar. 


Profusely Illustrated. 
Send 35 cents for sample copy. 


12mo, 110 pp. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 


Cincinnati and New York. 
Cc. F. STEARNS, N. E. Agent, 8 Hawley &t., Boston, Mass. 
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